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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN : 


oR, 
LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 
Cuaptrer XXVI. 
“ This 1s the last of Earth.'’—Joun Q. ADAMS. 

The statuettes and pictures in Kva’s room 
were shrouded in white napkins, and only 
hushed breathings and muffled foot-falls were 
heard there, and the light stole in solemnly 
through windows partially darkened by closed 
blinds. 

The bed was draped in white, and there, be- 
neath the drooping angel, lay a little sleeping 
form—sleeping never to waken! 

There she lay, robed in one of the simple 
white dresses she had been wont to wear when 
living—the rose-colored light through the cur- 
tains, cast over the icy coldness of death a warm 
glow. The heavy eyelashes drooped softly on 
the pure cheek—the head was turned a little 
to one side, as if in natural sleep, but there was 
diffused over every lineament of the face that 
high celestial expression—that mingling of ra 
ture and repose, which showed it was no earthly 
or temporary sleep, but the long, sacred rest 
which “ He giveth to his beloved.” 

There is no death to such as thou, dear Eva! 
neither darkness nor shadow of death—only 
such a bright fading as when the morning star 
fades in the golden dawn. Thine is the victory 
without the battle—the crown without the con- 
flict. 

So did St. Clare think? as with folded arms 
he stood there gazing? Ah! who shall say 
what he did think! for from the hour that 
voices had said in the dying chamber, “she is 
gone,” it had been all a dreary mist—a heavy 
“dimness of anguish.” He had heard voices 
around him—he had had questions asked, and 
answered them—they had asked him when he 
would have the funeral, and where they should 
lay her, and he had answered impatiently that 
he cared not. : 

Adolph and Rosa had arranged the cham- 
ber—volatile, fickle, and childish, as they gen- 
erally were, they were soft-hearted and full of 
feeling ; and while Miss Ophelia presided over 
the general details of order and neatness, it was 
their hands that added those soft, poetic touches 
to the arrangements, that took from the 
death room the grim and ghastly air which too 
often marks a New England funeral. 

There were still flowers on the shelves—all 
white, delicate, and fragrant, with graceful, 
drooping leaves. Eva’s little table, draped in 
white, bore on it her favorite vase, with a single 
white moss rose-bud in it. The folds of the 
drapery, the fall of the curtains, had been ar- 
ranged and re-arranged by Adolph and Rosa 
with that nicety of eye which characterizes 
their race. Even now, while St. Clare stood 
there thinking, little Rosa tipped softly into the 
chamber with a basket of white flowers. She 
stepped back when she saw St. Clare, and 
stopped respectfully ; but seeing that he did not 
observe her, she came forward to place them 
around the dead. St. Clare saw her as in a 
dream, while she placed in the small hands a 
fair cape jessamine, and with admirable taste 
disposed other flowers around the couch. 

The-door opened again, and Topsy, her eyes 
swelled with crying, appeared, holding some- 
thing under her apron. Rosa made a quick, 
forbidding gesture, but she took a step into the 
room. 

“You must go out,” said Rosa, in a sharp, 
positive whisper; “ you haven’t any business 
here.” 

“Oh, do let me! I brought a flower! such a 
pretty one,” said Topsy, holding up a half- 
blown tea rose-bud. “Do let me put just one 
there.” 

“ Get along,” said Rosa, more decidedly. 

“Let her stay!” said St. Clare, suddenly 
stamping his foot. “She shall come.” 

Rosa suddenly retreated, and Topsy came 
forward and laid her offering at the feet of the 
corpse ; then suddenly, with a wild and bitter 
cry, she threw herself on the floor alongside the 
hed, and wept and moaned aloud. 

Miss Ophelia hastened into the room, and 
tried to raise and silence her, but in vain. 

“Oh, Miss Eva! oh, Miss Eva! I wish I’s 
dead, too; I do.” 

There was a piercing wildness in the cry ; 
the blood flushed into St. Clare’s white, marble- 
like face, and the first tears he had shed since 
Eva died stood in his-eyes. 

“Get up, child,” said Miss Ophelia, in a 
softened voice; “don’t ery so. Miss Eva is 
gone to heaven ; she is an angel.” 

“ But I can’t see her!” said Topsy. “[f never 
shall see her!” and she sobbed again. 

They all stood a moment in silence. 

_“ She said she loved me,” said Topsy; “she 
did! Oh, dear! ob, dear! there aint nobody 
left now—there aint!” ; 

“That’s true enough,” said St. Clare; “but 
do,” he said to Miss Ophelia, “see if you can’t 
comfort the poor creature.” 

“| jist wish I hadn’t never been born,” said 
Topsy. “I didn’t want to be born, no ways; 
and I don’t see no use on’t.” 

Miss Ophelia raised her gently, but firmly, 
and took her from the room; but as she did so, 
some tears fell from her eyes. 

“Topsy, you poor child.” she said, as she led 
her into her room, “don’t give up; I can love 
you, though I am not like that dear, little 
child. I hope I’ve learnt something of the love 
of Christ from her. 1 can love you—I do, and 
Pe try to help you to grow up a good, Christian 
girl. 

Miss Ophelia’s voice was more than her 
words, and more than that were the honest 


she acquired an influence over the mind of the 
destitute child that she never lost. 

“Oh, my Eva, whose little hour on earth did 
so much of good,’ thought St. Clare, “what 
account have I to give for my long years?” 

There were for a while soft whisperings and 
foot-falls in the chamber, as one after another 
stole in to look at the dead; and then came 
the little coffin; and then there was a funeral, 
and carriages drove to the door, and strangers 
came and were seated ; and there were white 
scarfs and ribbons, and crape bands, and 
mourners dressed in black crape; and there 
were words read from the Bible, and prayers 
offered ; and St. Clare lived, and walked, and 
moved, as one who has shed every tear—to the 
last he saw only one thing, that golden head 
in the coffin ; but then, he saw the cloth spread 
over it, the lid of the coffin closed; and he 
walked, when he was put beside the others, 
down to a little place at the bottom of the 
garden, and there, by the mossy seat where 
she and Tom had talked, and sung, and read 
-80 often, was the little grave. St. Clare stood 

beside it—-looked vacantly down; he saw them 
lower the little coffin, he heard, dimly, the 
solemn words, “I am the resurrection and the 
Life; he that believeth in.me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live ;” and as the earth was 
cast in and filled up the little grave, he could 
Rot realize that it was his Eva that they were 
hiding from his sight. 

Nor was it—not Eva, but only the frail seed 
of that bright immortal form with which she 
rt yet come forth in the day of the Lord 

sus ! 


And then all were gone, and the mourners 
went back to the which should know her 


the chasm in his heart with hurry and bustle 
him in the street, or met him at the coffee- 


his hat; for there he was, smiling and talk- 
ing, and reading the newspaper, and specu- 
lating on politics, and attending to business 
matters; and who could see that all this smi- 
ling cutside was but a hollowed shell over a 
heart that was a dark and silent sepulchre ? 


Marie to Miss Ophelia, in a complaining tone. 
“T used to think, if there was anything in 
the world he did love, it was our dear little 
Eva; but he seems to be forgetting her very 
easily. I cannot ever get him to talk about 
her. I really did think he would show more 
feeling!” 


me,” said Miss Ophelia, oracularly. 


talk. If people have feeling, they will show 
it, they can’t help it; but, then, it’s a great 
misfortune to have feeling. I’d rather have 
been made like St. Clare. My feelings prey 
upon me so.” | 


as a shader. They say he don’t never eat 
nothin,” -said Mammy. “I know he don’t 
forget Miss Eva; I know there couldn’t no- 
body—dear, little, blessed cretur,” she added, 
wiping her eyes. 


for me,” suid Marie; “he hasn’t spoken one 
word of sympathy, and he must know how 
much more a mother feels than any man can.” 


Miss Ophelia, gravely. 


what I feel—nobody else seems to. Eva used 
to, but she is gone ;’ and Marie lay back on 
her lounge, and began to sob disconsolately. 


stituted mortals in whose eyes whatever is lost 
and gone assumes a value which it never had 
in possession. Whatever she had, she seemed 
to survey only to pick flaws in it; but once 
fairly away, there was no end to her valuation 
of it. 


the parlor, another was going on in St. Clare’s 
library. 


master about, had seen him go to his library 
some hours before; and, after vainly waiting 
for him to come out, determined at last to make 
an errand in. He entered softly. St. Clare 
lay on his lounge, at the farther end of the 
room. He was lying on his face, with Eva’s 
Bible open before him at a little distance. Tom 
walked up, and stood by the sofa. He hesitated; 
and, while he was hesitating, St. Clare sudden- 
ly raised himself up. The honest face, so full 
of grief, and with such an imploring expression 
of affection and sympathy, struck his master. 
He laid his hand on Tom’s, and bowed down 
his forehead on it. 


empty as an egg shell.” 


“but, oh, if mass’r could only look up—up 
where our dear Miss Eva is—up to the dear 
Lord Jesus.” 

. “Ah, Tom, I do look up; but the trouble is, 
I don’t see anything when I do. I wish 
could.” 


honest fellows like you, to see what we can’t,” 
said St. Clare. ‘ “ How comes it?” 


and revealed unto babes,” murmured Tom; 
“ ‘even so, Father, for so it seemed good in 
Thy sight. ” 


got the habit of doubting,” said St. Clare. “I 
want to believe this Bible—and I can’t.” 


I believe, help thou my unbelief? ” 


said St. Clare, his eyes wandering dreamily, 
and speaking to himself. “Was all that 
beautiful love and faith only one of the ever- 
shifting phases of human feeling, having noth- 
ing real to rest on, passing away with the lit- 
tle breath? And is there no more Eva-—no 
heaven—no Christ—nothing ? ” 


sure of it,” said Tom, falling on his knees. “ Do, 
do, dear mass’r, believe it.” 


You never saw the Lord.” 


now. Oh, mass’r, when I was sold away from 
my old woman and the children, I was jest 
«most broke up. I felt as if there warn’t noth- 
in left; and then the good Lord he stood by 
me, and he says, ‘Fear not, Tom;’ and he 
brings light and joy into poor feller’s soul— 
makes all peace; and I’s so happy, and loves 
tears that fell down her face. From that hour | everybody, and feels willin jest to be the Lord’s, 
and have the Lord’s will done, and be put jest 
where the Lord wants to put me. I knew it 
couldn’t come from me, cause I’s a poor, com- 


king voice. St. Clare leaned his head on his 
shoulder, and wrung the hard, faithful, black 
hand. ’ 


day, to see mass’r a Christian.” 


raising himself. “I’m not worth the love of one 
good, h 


the blessed Lord Jesus loves you,’ 


love of Christ that th knowledge!’ ” 


“that the story of a man that lived and died 
eighteen hundred years ago can rel aa 
80 yet. But he was no man,” he added, \ 
denly. “No man ever had such long and liv- 
ing power! Oh, that I could believe what my 
mother taught me, and pray as I did when I 
was a boy!” 


used to read this so beautifully. I wish 
mass’r’d be so good as read it. Don’t get no 
readin hardly, now Miss Eva’s gone.” 


touching account of the raising of Lazarus. 
St. Clare read it aloud, often pausing to wrestle 
down feelings which were roused by the pathos 
of the story. Tom’ knelt kefore him with 





no more, and Marie’s room was darkened, and 
lay on the bed, sobbing and moaning in 


clasped hands, and with an absorbed e 
sion of love, trust, adoration, on his quiet e, 


for the attentions of all her servants. Of 
course they had no time to cry—why should 
they ; the grief was her grief, and she was fully 
convinced that nobody on earth did, could, or 


would feel it as she did. 


“St. Clare did not shed a tear; he didn’t 
sympathize with her : it was perfectly wonderful 
to think how hard-hearted and unfeeling he 


was, when he must know how she suffered. 


So much are people the slave of their eye 
and ear, that many of the servants really 
thought that missis was the principal sufferer 
in the case, especially as Marie began to have 
hysterical spasms, and sent for the doctor, and 
at last declared herself dying: and in the run- 
ning and scampering and bringing up hot 
bottles, and heating of flannels, and chafing, 
and fussing, that ensued, there was quite a di- 


version. 
Tom, however, had a feeling at his own 


heart, that drew him to his master. He fol- 


lowed him wherever he walked, wistfully and 
sadly ; and when he saw him sitting so pale 
and quiet in Eva’s room, holding before his 
eyes her little open Bible, though seeing no 
letter or word of what was in it, there was 
more sorrow to Fom in that still, fixed, teurless 
eye. than in all Marie’s moans and lamenta- 
tions. 

In a few days the St. Clare family were back 
again in the city—Augustine, with the rest- 
lessness of grief, longing for another scene, to 
change the current of his thoughts. So they 
left the house and garden, with its little grave, 
and came back to New Orleans ; and St. Clare 
walked the streets busily, and strove to fill up 
and change of place; and people who saw 


house, knew of his loss only by the weed on 


“Mr. St. Clare is a singular man,” said 


“ Sull waters run deepest, they used to tell 


“Oh, I don’t believe in such things: it ’sall 


“Sure, missis. mass’r St. Clare is gettin thin 


“ Well, at all events, he has noconsideration 


“ The heart knoweth its own bitterness,” said 


“That’s just what I think. I know just 


Marie was one of those unfortunately con- 


While this conversation was taking place in 


Tom, who was always uneasily following his 


“Oh, Tom, my boy, the whole world is as 


“T know it, mass’r—I know it,” said Tom; 


Tom sighed heavily. 
“It seems to be given to children, and poor, 


“ Thou hast ‘hid from the wise and prudent, 


* Tom. I don’t believe—I can’t believe—I’ve 


“ Dear massa, pray to the good Lord— Lord, 


“Who knows anything about anything,” 


“Oh, dear mass’r, there is. I know it; I’m 


“ How do you know there’s any Christ, Tom? 


“Felt Him in my soul, mass’r; feel Him 


lainin ecretur; it comes from the Lord; and 
know He’s willin to do for mass’r.”” 
Tom spoke with fast-running tears and cho- 


“Tom, you love me,” he said. i 
“Ds willin to lay down my life this blessed 


“Poor, foolish boy,” said St. Clare, half- 


onest heart like yours.” 
“Oh, mass’r, dere’s more than me loves you 


“How do you know that, Tom?” said St. 
lare. 
“Feels it in my soul. Oh, mass’r! ‘the 


“Singular!” said St. Clare, turning away, 
sud- 
“If mass’r pleases,” said Tom, “ Miss Eva 


The chapter was the eleventh of John—the 


so vividly to conceive. It seemed to bring him 
nearer to Eva. 


Tom rose. “I like to hear you, Tom; but go, 
now, and leave me alone; some other time I’ll 
talk more.” * 


God grant to thee to see—to make thy country free, 
O, noe heart of Hungary! 


the subject of the following communication, 
we disclaim, once for all, any responsibility 
for the views contained in them.—Ed. Era. 


‘POSITION OF PARTIES—THE PRESIDENTIAL 


To the Editor of the National Era: 


der this head, Mr. Editor, has been certainly 
increased by the reflections of your corres- 
pondent New Hampshire. But yet I am skep- 
tical about the popularity and certainty of suc- 
cess, should he be nominated for the Presi- 
dency, of General Scott. I have a prediction 
that I do not care to put on record; and it is 
not one that was born yesterday, either. 


Hampshire” is correct in his estimate of the 
General’s popularity in New England; but 
everywhere else I am sure he will not run well, 
not as well as Daniel Webster. Ohio Whigs 
are anxiious to have Scott nominated; this 
they declared in their State Convention. But 
it is because he occupies an equivocal position 
on the question of Slavery that they want him 
nominated, and they do not deny it. They 
want an available candidate, and suppose that 
one whose views are not known, or at least 
uncertain, is most available. They wish to 
run Scott as General Taylor was run—on 
trust, and rely on his honesty to bring back 
the Government, as they say now, and said in 
1848, to the policy of the earlier Presidents. 
This wish of the free States will bear hard on 
Scott in Convention, and, if nominated, will 
defeat him before the People. 


ery of “Abuse,” “Regal Splendor in the 
White House,” &c., and the application of ar- 
tificial stimulants, producing an unnatural ex- 
citement. But when they tried to elect Mr. 
Clay by an analogous process, they failed most 
signally. It was not the votes of Whigs only 
that elected General Taylor; but his equivo- 
cal position on the Slavery question and his 
military reputation pressed thousands into his 
aid, who will never be guilty of a like breach 
of party allegiance. Now, nothing can secure 
to General Scott the Whig nomination, but 
these same supposed available qualities ; and 
his defeat, should he be nominated, is as cer- 
tain, to my mind, as anything in the future 
can be. Somebody says, I think Dr. Elder, 
“The Whigs have no permanent interest in 
the administration of the Government; they 
have only a tinker’s lien for repairs.”’ They 
repaired with General Taylor ; the People will 
not so easily see the need of Scott for the same 
office. Scott, if nominated, cannot carry a 
single Western State, Kentucky excepted. But 
I do not think he will be nominated. Mr. 
Webster has presented his claims to the Presi- 
dency, and wil 
less it be to President Fillmore, or some one 
else, representing his (Mr. Webster’s) views on 
the Adjustment measures of last Congress. 
And Mr. Webster has influence. His North- 
ern friends, with the preference of the South 
for him, will control the action of the nomi- 
nating Convention. So I think. The begin- 
ning of the first session of the last Congress 
shows what Southern management can effect, 
and that in the Whig party. Let who will be 
chosen as the standard-bearer of the Whigs, 
the Democrats have only to nominate a man of 
the Andrew Jackson school—one who will 
take the responsibility of preserving the Union, 
Slavery or no Slavery. Sam Houston is such a 
one, and they will nominate him. General 
Houston can get Ohio by 10,000 ——s at 
least, and every Western State —— en- 
tucky, the South and Southwest and Pennsyl- 
vania, and has an even chance for New York. 
The expression of his ardent devotion to the 
Union, and apparently faint adherence to Sla- 
very, will let in thousands of tender conscien- 
ces at the North, to his support; while the 
South understand him, and correctly, too, to 
maintain that the preservation of Slavery and 
se A yeas of the Union are identical. 
nion, say they, is rved in its in- 
tegrity, then Blasaey @ ai ann only then. A 
favtion — and a faction North would a 
respectively prefer a man representing their | 
own views. But the party has the best drill- | $6,278,401.58. 


you!” 


“JT wish I had your eyes, Tom.” 
“] wish to the dear Lord mass’r had.” 


hands with a deprecating gesture. 
“Not a grain,” said ‘Tom. 


most.” 
sartin, now ¢” said Tom, anxiously. 


got, Tom.” 
“Tf mass’r would only pray.” 
“ How do you know I don’t, Tom ?” 
“ Does mass’r ? ” 


show me how.” 

Tom’s heart was full; he poured it out in 
prayer like waters that have been long sup- 
pressed. One thing was plain enough: Tom 
thought there was somebody to hear whether 
there were or not. In fact, St. Clare felt him- 
self borne on the tide of his faith and feeling 
almost to the gates of that Heaven he seemed 


“Thank you, my boy,” said St. Clare, when 


Tom silently left the room. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
ie 


or the National Era. 
AMERICA’S WELCOME TO KOSSUTH. 
BY I. H. JULIAN. 
TuneE—* Rule, Britannia.” 


Hail! Freedom’s prophet, priest, and chief— 
The victim-leader of the opprest ! 
The land, the great birth-land of Washington, 
Exults to greet her honored guest. 
CHORUS. 


The mystic splendor of thy fame— 
Thou of true heart and tireless hand— 
The flowery grace, fruitful of gallant deeds, 
Hath won the admiring love of every land. 
God grant to thee, &e. 


Columbia's heart-worn weleome take— 
Take, too, repentance for the past— 
That when fell tyrants crushed thy father-land, 
No stern rebuke in Freedom’s scale was cast. 
God grant to thee, &e. 


Safely within our peace-barred gates, 
O’erwearied patriot, repose, 
Till comes the hour, the long-appointed hour, 
That ends down-trodden Europe's woes. 
God grant to thee, &ec. 


Then go—but for attendant take 
The New World’s benison of might— 
Her potent word—perchance her mightier sword 
Shall aid to vindicate the Right! 
' God grant to thee, &e. 


But, whatsoe’er thy fate may be, 
Conqueror or captive—earth’s acclaim, 
Long as the human soul loves Liberty, 
Shall rend the heavens at. Koseurss’= namet 
God grant to thee, &. 
Centreville, Indiana. 


(>> In admitting an occasional article on 





QUESTION.” 


The interest awakened by your article un- 


I can’t gainsay, indeed I think that “New 


The Whigs elected General Harrison by the 


l surrender them to no one, un- 





“Tom,” said his master, “this is all real to| to it that all hands “come up standing” at 


“T can jest fairly see it, mass’r,” said Tom. General Scott may run better in New Eng- 
land ; but whether he ¢an command astronger 
support from his pai 


generally than Mr. 
Webster, is, I think 


ubtful; while out of 
New England General Houston can beat either 
of them fifty electoral yotes. Mark that pre- 


“But, Tom, you know that I have a great 
deal more knowledge than you; what if I 
should tell you that I don’t believe this Bible?” 

“Oh, mass’r!” said Tom, holding up his 


ANNUAL REPORTS 02 THE SECRETARIES. 


SECRETARY OF WAR. 

The Secretary furnishes a detailed statement 
of the movements of the army which, he says, 
have most engaged the attention of the Depart- 
ment during the past year, viz: the defence of 
Texas, New Mexico, and the Mexican territory 
adjacent to our own, against the incursions of 
the neighboring Indian tribes. These Indians, 
it is remarked, unlike their race on this part of 
the continent, are actuated not so much by hos- 
tility to the whites as by motives of plunder. 
The Secretary goes on t detail the steps taken 
to bring these Indians tosubjection. 
The entire number of nen borne on the rolls 
of the army amounts to 
ing to the usual estimate, will furnish an effect- 
ive force of not more than 8,500 men. 
it is considered that this small force is scattered 
over a frontier of several thotsands of miles in 
extent, its insufficiency will b¢ apparent. 
The report then goes on # show the causes 
which have produced the enormous increase in 
the expenses of the army. These causes princi- 
pally, are—that nearly one-lalf the army is 
stationed on our remote frontér; and the mili- 
tary posts, instead of being stuated in a pro- 
ductive section of country, as prmerly, are now, 
for the most part, where bui few supplies can 


“ Wouldn’t it shake your faith some, Tom?” 
“Why, Tom, you must know I know the 


“Oh, mass’r, haven't you jest read how he 
hides from the wise and prudent and reveals 
unto babes? But mass’r wasn’t in earnest, for 


“No, Tom, I was not. I don’t disbelieve. 
and I think there is reason to believe ; and still 
I don’t. It’s a troublesome bad habit I’ve 


“T would, Tom, if there was anybody there 
when I pray ; but it’s all speaking unto nothing 
when I do. But come, Tom, you pray now, and 


.538; which, accord- 


The consequence is, that whik in 
1845 the cost of.transportaiion 
(of troops and supplies) was - 
In 1850-51 it amounted to . 
In the former the cost of fomge 


In the latter it was - 


The great increase in this hst item arises not 
only from the causes just mentioned, but also 
from the great increase of anjmals in the Quar- 
termaster’s department, which, in 1845, amount- 
ed only to 847, and in 1850-51 to upwards of 
8,000; and also to the factthat the mounted 
force has been greatly increased. 

From statements carefully prepared by the 
different bureaus of the Department, it appears 
that the increased expenditures in the army re- 
sulting frdém our newly acquired territory (in- 
cluding Texas) amounted to $4,556,709.75. 
The expenditures for the support 

of the army for the fiscal year 

ending 30th June last, were - $9,060,268.58 
The estimates for the next year 

- + 7,898,775.83 


Showing a reduction of - - - $1,161,492.75 


Authority is asked for the Executive to abol- 
ish useless arsenals; and the previous recom- 
mendation for power to enlist men, especially 
as teamsters, again renewed. The removal of 
obstructions in the Red river and the Rio 
Grande is also suggested, as a matter of econ- 


more pressed upon the attention of Congress, 
as are also the disputed questions of rank be- 
tween the sea officers and civil officers of the 
navy, and between the several grades of officers 


The Secretary is of opinion ths icy ¢ 
y is of opinion that policy and of the army and navy. 


humanity both require that we should employ 
some other means of putting a stop to In- 
dian depredations, than the terror of our arms. 
We should try the effect of conciliatory meas- 
There is no doubt that the Indians are 
frequently impelled to commit depredations by 
despair and hunger. 

The Secretary, therefore, reeommends meas- 
ures to be taken to furnish, for a series of years, 
food and other necessaries to such Indiansas 
will abandon their predatoy 
Authentic ints 
received at the Department, leads to the belief 
that these tribes are far less numerous than 
they are generally supposed to be, and he has 
no doubt (laying aside considerations of human- 
ity) that it would be far less expensive to feed 
than to fight them. 

The Military Academy, which the Secretary 
visited last summer, is highly commended. 
The operations of the bureau of Topographi- 
cal Engineers have been various and important 
during the last year. 

The survey of the Northern Lakes, and ya- 
rious other surveys, are referred to as in pro- 
gress, and an increase in the number of topo- 
graphical, engineers and commissaries recom- 


passed more than fifty years ago, have been re- 
vised by a board of officers, and will be sub- 
mitted for the action of Congress. 


are in progress of erection, and the sloop-of-war 
Preble has been attached to the academy as a 
practice ship for instruction in practical sea- 
manship. 


habits and culti- 


30, 1853, is estimated at $8,540,693.08 of which 
$2,684,220.89 is for special objects. The sum 
estimated for the navy and marine corps last 
year was $5,900,621, and for special objects 
$2,210,980. There is an excess, therefore, in 
the present estimates, of $473,240.89 which is 
occasioned by the addition of pay for increased 
service to the Pacific Mail Steamship Compa- 
ny, directed by the act of the last session of 
Congress, the completion of the dry dock in 
California, and some additions under the head 
of improvements in navy yards, buildings, and 
machinery. 


during the year, have been $9,044,597.11, of 
which $3,158,817.91 was for special objects. 


The site for the military asylum, near Wash- 
ington has been purchased 

The expediency of creating a retired list of 
disabled officers is renewed again. 

The act giving additional pay to the officers 
and men stationed in California has expired, 
and ijgis recommended that it be continued in 
force, and also be made to include New Mexico. 
The report closes by referring to the fact that 
the number of arms distributed to the several 
States, under the act of 1808, are based upon 
the number of their “ effective militia ;” but, in 
consequence of the imperfect returns, the dis- 
tribution is very unequal. 
ommended that the number of free white 
male inhabitants in the several States, between 
certain ages, hereafter be the basis of distri- 


mending the establishment of an additional 
Bureau, to be termed the Bureau of Orders and 
Discipline, to which shall be assigned the com- 
munication of orders and instructions touching 
naval service and discipline, and the receipt 
and preservation or distribution of returns and 
reports pertaining to the same, in analogy to 
the duties required of the Adjutant General’s 
Office in the Department of War. 


the Message, is before us, and we present a 
synoptical sketch of its most important details. 
It opens with a general outline of the duties of 
the office, which indicates a pretty large field 
of supervision and accountability. 


It is therefore rec- 


POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
The annual report of the Hon. N. K. Hall, 
Postmaster General, occupies nearly eleven 
columns of the National Intelligencer, and 
a voluminous ex 
and extent of the posta 
country, the changes that have resulted from 
the law enacted last session, and the additions 
and improvements that are yet needed to meet 
the exigencies of our extended territory, and 
the continuous enlargement of our political 
and commercial relations. ' 
It appears from the report, that at the close 
of the fiscal year ending on the 30th day of 
June last, there were in operation, within the 
United States, 6,170 mail routes; their aggre- 
gate length was 196,290 miles; and 5,544 con- 
tractors were emyloyed thereon. 
The annual transportation of the mails of 
those routes was 53,272,252 miles; the annual 
cost thereof $3,421,754 ; being about six cents 
four mills per mile. 
Of these 53,272,252 miles of annual trans- 
portation, 8,568,707 miles ate required to 
be performed upon railroads, at a cost of 
$985,019, being about eleven cents five mills pér 
mile; 5,454,982 miles in steamboats, at a cost 
of $454,893, being about eight cents three 
mills per mile; 19,726,588 miles in coaches, at 
a cost of $1,047,159, being about five cents 
three mills per mile ; and 19,521,975 miles in 
modes not specified, at a cost of $934,683, be- 
ing about four cents eight mills per mile. © 
The number of postmasters appointed du- 
ring the year ending June 30, 1851, is, 5,339. 
The gross recepts of the Depatment for the 
year have been $6,786,493.22. 
crease of $999,006.41 over the revenues of last 


the fiscal year 1853, is as follews : 


Department proper $28,250.00 $35,827.50 


arrangements of the 


Land service - - 836,152.50 1,284,916.47 
Indian Affairs - 2,441,472.66 1,343,276.36 
Pension Office - 2,624,726.31 1,566,040.00 
Census Sule tae ——— 150,000.00 


U. States Courts - 592,747.00 672,053.00 
Public Buildings - 481,275.00 418,504.71 
Pauper Lunatics - 10,000:00 10,000.00 
Agricul. Statistics 5,500.00 5,500.00 
Penitentiary of the 


Mexican Bounda 


of about one million dollars is referred to esti- 
mates for deficiences included in those of the 
present fiscal year; and the appropriation of 
unexpended balances to the financial demands 
of the next. 


$150,000 is required. 


of United States Courts for the next fiscal year, 
is caused by the demand for California, New 
Mexico, and Utah. 


most interesting statements refer to the claims 
under the bounty land law of 28th of Septem- 
ber, 1850. Since the passage of that law the 
number of applicants has reached 150;000, on 
the 1st of November, 1851. 


this number 76,000 had been examined, and 
54,000 carried into warrant; 22,000 have been 
rejected, or suspended for further considera- 
tion. The number of warrants now issued 
daily exceeds 400. It is alleged to have been 
the invariable rule of the office to act on the 
cases in the order of their presentation. In all| better vote in the Free States than has ever 
cases in which complaint has been made of a 
departure from this rule, they have proved to 
originate in suspensions for some defect or in- 
formality. 5 


The receipts from postages, American and 
foreign, for the last fiscal year, exceeded those 
of the preceding year $909,223.85, being an in- 
crease of about 161¢ pe 
If the balances accruing to the British post 
office during both years are excluded, (as they 
must be to show the true increase of our own 
postages,) the increase will be $997,610.79 or 
more than 18.65 
Excluding these balances, the receipts of the 
first three-quarters of the year exceeded those 
of the corresponding quarters of the preceding 
year about 201, 
the last quarter fell off, and ex 
the correspondin 
year only about 


and modifications of existing laws are made : 


be confined to those who rendered the military 
service, and to the widows and minor children 
quarter of the preceding | of such as are dead. 
per cent.; so that the in- 
crease for the year was only about 18.65 per 
cent., 4s before stated. 

The-reduction during the last quarter of the 
fiscal year is mostly attributable to its near 
period when the rates of post- 
}age prescribed by the act of the 3d of March 
last were to go into operation, and the conse- 
quent delay in correspondence until it could be 
carried on at a cheaper rate. 

The expenditures during the year have been 


adopted to prevent frauds under the various 
pension laws, and more especially under those 
relating to invalids. 


from two of the Western States, on investiga- 
tion, only 61 were found to be just; the resi- 
due were fraudulent. 


approach to the 


, der the act of 28th September, 1850, be made olera 
assignable. Most of the holders of these | halls of legislation, in this country, long enou h; 


7 


into a long history of the Post Office for the 


the action of the Department in regard to the 
mail steamers. 
A change in the franking privilege is reeom- 
mended, but no other change of consequence. 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 

The annual report of the Hon. Wm. A. Gra- 
ham, Secretary of the Navy, occupies nearly 
five columns of the Republic, and gives an in- 
teresting exhibit of the condition of the public 
service under his supervision. 
The report commences by noting the movye- 
ments of our several naval squadrons during the 
year—compliments Com. Platt, of the Albany, 
for the energy he displayed at Havana, during 
the late invasion of Cuba—refers to the trip of 
the Mississippi to the coast of Turkey, to take 
on board Gen. Kossuth, and her return to the 
United States—and announces that the Inde- 
pendence, the only U. S. vessel in the Mediter- 
ranean, has been ordered home, being unsuited 
for winter cruising in that sea. 
The African squadron, under Com. Lavalette, 
has been assiduously and successfully engaged, 
aided by the English squadron, in suppressing 
the slave trade; but as Brazil has abolished the 
slave trade among her subjects, it is proposed 
to inform Great Britain of our determination 
to withdraw our squadron altogether from the 
African coast, and increase it on the coast of 
Brazil, leaving the Home Squadron to guard 
against the use of our flag for the slave trade 
with the Spanish West Indies. Such an ar- 
rangement, it is believed, would more certainly 
conduce to the suppression of the slave trade, 
and at the same time promote the health of the 
officers and crews of our vessels. 
In all quarters of the globe, our vessels have 
been cordially received, and the officers well 
treated. The interests of commerce, interna- 
tional peace and friendship, are, it is believed, 
promoted by the visits of our armed vessels and 
the display of our flag on foreign shores. 
It is recommended that the officers and men 
of the late Grinnell expedition be allowed the 
same pay and emoluments that were granted 
to those in like positions in the late exploring 
expedition to the South Seas. Mr. Grinnell 
has offered his vessels again, should Congress 
see fit to authorize a second expedition in search 
of Sir John Franklin. 
The report discusses the propriety of the 
gradual increase of our navy, and the necessity 
of availing ourselves of all the improvements 
and discoveries of the age in gunnery, ordnance, 
naval architecture, and all the appliances of 
steam. 
A class of small vessels is much wanted, to 
give employment in command to senior lieuten- 
ants, many of whom are kept in long and tedi- 
ous inaction before their promotion to com-4 
manders. 
The previous recommendation to reduce the 
number of officers in the grades of captain, com- 
mander, and lieutenant, of the navy, is renewed, 
at the same time that the number of masters 
be increased to fifty, and the grade of second 
lieutenant established. 
The establishment of a retired list is once 


The laws for the government of the navy, 
The buildings at the Annapolis Naval School 


The sum required for the support of the na- 
and marine corps for the year ending June 


The total expenditures of the Department, 


The Secretary closes his report, by recom- 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


This document, which is more extensive than 


The estimate of appropriations to the end of 


1852. 1853. 


Dist. Columbia - 11,900.00 9,210.00 
a 


Survey - - = 100,000.00 200,000.00 





Totals - 7,133,022.47 5,695,328.04 
In the matter of Indian Affairs, a difference 


In the Census department, a further sum of 


The excess in the estimatés under the head 


On the business of the Pension Office the 


By great application and perseverance, of 





claims are persons far advanced in life, or 





sergeants out of Monarchy, and who will see! 


; 


After presenting his statistics, Mr. Hall goes ' widows or orphans who have not the means of 


locating them to advantage, and can there- 
fore only make them available by sale. 

Fourth. The enactment of a law making it 
a felony to forge, utter, or publish, as genuine, 
any forged land warrants or other evidence of 
claim against the United States for land, or 
any endorsement or assignment thereof. 

The passage of a general law on the subject 
of forgery ; provision for the appointment of an 
assistant Commissioner of Pensions, and a law 
regulating the compensation of clerks in this 
Department, are recommended. 

The quantity of land sold during the last 
fiscal year was 1,846,847.49-100 acres, for 
which the sum of $2.370.947.45 was received. 
The quantity sold during the first quarter of 
the present fiscal year was 473,140.65-100 
acres, producing $601.691. The quantity sold 
during the corresponding quarter of the last 
fiscal year was 266,879.66-100 acres, the pro- 
ceeds of which amount to $349.876.06; thus 
showing a considerable increase in the sales of 
the present over those of the last fiscal year. 

Suggestions with respect to the mineral lands 
of California express the opinion that the wisest 
policy is not to interfere with the present 


last fifty years. He also gives an account of 


. Convention “av IWunchester on the 3d 
The report on the general state of Indian af- 


fairs is in some respects quite interesting. 
states that the progress of civilization is in 
many instances apparent, and that the tribes 
in New York, and the country west of Arkan- 
sas, are living under Governments established 


Treaties have been effected in various quar- 
ters, by which the Indian title has been extin- 
guished, and large tracts of country have thus 
come into the undisputed possession of the Gov- | telligence believes he can be elected 
_ The subject of judicial expenses is discussed. 
It is suggested that the Attorney General be 
made the head of the Department of Justice, 
and his duty be to seal and countersign all 
commissions for judges, marshals, and attor- 
neys, and to exercise the supervisory and ap- 
pellate control over all accounts connected with 
the expenses of the Judiciary, which is now ex- 
ercised by this Department. 
The census returns not having been all re- 
ceived, no report could be made. 
ments are in progress for the publication of the 
details in the most perspicuous and accurate 


The importance of an Agricultural Bureau 
is discussed, and its operations and general du- 


xican Boundary Commission is stated 
to be in operation, though it has been involved 
in difficulties originating in misunderstandings 
fbout the respective functions and powers of its 


The report closes with an earnest and appro- 
priate recommendation of the interests of the 
District of Columbia to the liberal considera- 
tion, justice, and magnanimity of Congress. 
With a recommendation that the office of 
Solicitor be created in connection with this De- 
partment, the report is closed. 





For the National Era. 
POLITICS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Mr. Epitor: To your liberality [ am al- 
ready twice indebted for space in the columns 
of your excellent paper, to say a word or two 
about political facts as they exist in New Eng- 
land, and I feel as though [ ought not to tax 
your goodness again for a similar favor; but as 
the Free Soil Whigs of the Union have no or- 
gan, through which to make known their views, 
at the Capital, our only chance of obtaining a 
hearing there, is through the widely-read _col- 
The Whigs of the Free 
States gave a very liberal circulation to the 
Republic, at the commencement of General 
Taylor’s Administration, and I doubt not it 
has to-day three times as many subscribers in 
the free States as it has in the slave States, and 
yet its tone is Southern upon all the leading 
issues wherein there exists a difference between 
the Whigs of the North and the Whigs of the 
The Intelligencer is said to have a far 
better circulation in the North than the South, 
and still it is not a whit North of Maryland, 
Western Virginia, and Kentucky, in its sympa- 
thies and tone upon the great question of the 
day, while the Eva is where nine-tenths of the 
North will be in less than five years from this 
day. The North has been listening to, and 
reading, the multitude of “ Lower Law Ser- 
mons” which have been delivered and circu- 
lated widely in all parts of the Free States, 
and she has heard all the sayings of the Union- 
saving men of the two old parties, and yet the 
masses in the North are opposed to the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, and to slavery itself, in all its 
forms, and will go to the extent of constitu- 
tional opposition to the whole system of Amer- 
ican slavery; and they will not ask Daniel 
Webster to expound to them the meaning of 
the Constitution in this particular. 
men of the North are not in the leading-strings 
of “ Castle Garden Committees,” nor of “ Lower 
Law Clergymen ,;”’ but the intelligent masses 
stand where they stood in the Missouri strug- 
gle of 1819-20, and there they will stand, un- 
moved by the desertion of selfish and ambi- 
tious aspirants after the highest posts of honor 
known to the Constitution. 
ambitious and unprincipled men of the North 
to betray the rights of man and the interests 
and wishes of an honest constituency shall see 
those men prostrated, one after another, almost 
as soon as their services in favor of oppression 
Men seeking place and 
power in this country shall yet be made to 
know that there is a North as well as a South 
Such men as Cass, Webster, 
illmore, and Buchanan, cannot here- 
after command the votes of the intelligent 
masses, as can such men as Seott, Dodge of 
Wisconsin, (not Dodge of Iowa,) Gov. Wood of 
Ohio, Judge McLean of the same State, John 
A. Dix of New York, or Gov. Johnston of Penn- 
sylvania; such men as Senator Hamlin of 
Maine, Gov. Williams of Vermont, ex-Govern- 
or Briggs of Massachusetts, ex-Governor Cleve- 
land of Connecticut, and George Hunt of 
New York, are the men at the North who still 
command the confidence of their old and long- 
tried friends; while the Eliots of Boston, the 
Phelpses of Vermont, the Coopers of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the McGaugheys of Indiana, are 
among the men that were popular in other 
The North will not be much longer 
troubled with the influence of Northern men 
of Southern principles, as men of that charac- 
ter are becoming powerless at the North. Here 
we desire public men to be liberal in their 
views, asking for nothing but what is right, and 
submitting to nothing that is wrong, but ever 
doing what they can to spread free and liberal 
principles, and everywhere opposing slavery and 
oppression to the utmost extent of their power, 
in accordance with the Constitution of the 


umns of the Era. 


Those who seduce 


shall commence. 


The attempt of the South to dictate to the 
North, that no man can receive the support of 
Southern men for the Presidency, unless he is 
an advocate for the eternity of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, will be scorned generally at the 
North, and such candidates will be selected for 
President and Vice President as will poll a 
yet been polled in them. If the South shall 
insist upon this point, she will tremble before 
next mid-summer, should she see Gen. ScoTT in 
nomination for President, and Gen, Henry 
The following suggestions of amendments} Donce of Wisconsin, or Gov. Johnston of Penn- 
; sylvania, for Vice President. Two items will 
First. That the benefits of the pension laws | influence many voters hereafter at the North 
in future elections; both of which will drive a 
multitude of men into opposition to the Mas- 
sachusetts Whig candidate for the Presidency, 
Second. That more efficient provisions be | and to the New Hampshire candidate for the 
Vice Presidency. ‘Tens of thousands of Whigs 
and Democrats in New England will not vote 
for pro-slavery or anti-temperance men. The 
Out of 231 applications for invalid pensions | temperance question will hereafter exert great 
influence upon all New England elections, from 
that of President of the United States down to 
that of the humblest town officer. 
Third. That warrants for bounty lands un-| have come to the eonclasion that drunkenness 
has been tolerated in high places, and in the 


and here 





- 


sober. So of slavery —in coming time, if 
Northern men choose to exhibit a love for op- 
pression, they must look to the enemies of the 
greatest good to the greatest number for their 
support, whenever they are candidates for office. 
We expect slaveholders to advocate and sus- 
tain the institution of slavery. and we expect 
such men to have influence in the country, and 
to hold offices of trust in the country, but we 
do not expect less than 350,000 voters of this 
class to dictate a course of policy to be pursued 
invariably by 1,700,000 voters in the free 
States, and 500,000 non-slaveholding voters in 
the slave States. Hereafter, a Southern slave- 
holder will be tolerated in entertaining and 
maintaining views and principles which will 
make a Northern man unpopular to entertain 
or defend. 

The Free Democracy of this State held a full 
convention at Manchester last Thursday, and 
nominated the Hon. John Atwood as their can- 
didate for Governor, and the prospect now is 
that he will poll 5,000 more votes, next March, 
than he received last March. There is an even 


chance that he will be the next Governor of 


this State. The Whigs are to hold a State 
e day of 
December, when they will re-nominate Hon. 
Thomas E. Sawyer, of Dover, for Governor, a 
friend of General Scott, and a popular man. 
The old line or Hunker Democrats have put 
off their State Convention until the 8th of Jan- 
uary next. but it is difficult to say, with much 
probability of guessing right, who will be their 
candidates. That party is destined to be de- 
feated, and less interest than usual is felt as to 
who shall be the candidate, as no man of in- 


bs New Hampsuire. 
TWO WEEKS LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


New Or.xans, November 29, 1851. 
The U. S. mail steamship Alabama has ar- 


rived at this port, with fifteen days later news 
from California, bringing advices from San 
Francisco to November 1st. 


The most important news by this arrival is 


the startling intelligence of the murder of eleven 
of the passengers and crew of the New York 
clipper ship Challenge,- by the captain and 
mates of the vessel. This deed had excited a 


thrill of horror, and had caused the most in- 
tense excitement throughout San Francisco. 

The mates had been arrested by the authori- 
ties, but the captain had succeeded in making 
his escape. Vigilant efforts, however, had been 
made to secure his arrest. Passengers by the 
Alabama report that the shipments of gold by 
the steamers of the 1st inst. would reach near- 
ly three millions of dollars, a large portion of 
which would go forwarg by the Oregon. 

The accounts from the mines are of the most 
cheering character, and the yield of the pre- 
cious metals shows no abatement, but rather 
an increase. On the Middle Fork the miners 
have done remarkably well. one company hay- 
ing secured in the space of a’ week upward of 
$20,000. 

New discoveries have been made at Cold 
Spring, and also at the Voleano diggings. 

There is no doubt that the coming season 
will be the most profitable ever known in the 
annals of California. 

The papers continue to teem with accounts of 
murders, robberies, duels, &e.. though in most 
cases the offenders are arrested, and summari- 
ly punished. 

The damage to the steamer Republic, which 


ran on the rocks while on her yoyage from 


Panama, had proyed to be less than was antici- 


pated. 


Indian disturbances were of less frequent oc- 


currence. 


The rainy season had made its appearance. 
In the markets during the past fortnight a 


fair amount of business has been transacted, 
and the tone of trade generally is good. 


Real estate continues in demaud at advanc- 


ed rates. 


State stocks are firmer, with an active de- 


mand. 


Gold dust commands $17 per oz. for clean 


parcels. 


Building materials are in request. Bricks 


active, lumber steady and demand good. 


Cement and lime scarce and wanted. 
Flour brisk, molasses plenty and dull, pork 


unchanged, hams active, sugar firm, tobacco 
do., furniture pays well. 


The scheme of dividing California is said to 


have failed for the present. A convention of 
the friends of the measure was held in the 
southern part of the State, but, owing to dif- 
ferences of opinion among the members, noth- 
ing was done to promote the object in view. 





Surtcipe 1n France.—The number of sui- 


cides in France, from the year 1835 to 1846, 
amounted to 33.032. During the year 1835 
the number was 2.305, and from that time it 
regularly increases to 3,102, with the exception 
of the year 1844, which fell off forty-seven 
from the year 1843. The proportion between 
men and woman was 1,785 to 520, in 1835, 
and similar in the other years. Suicide was 
much less frequent in the mountain regions 
than in the level country. The number was 
decidedly influenced by the season of the year. 
There were the least in the month of Decem- 
ber, only 1,977 cases in the whole twelve years. 
From that month there was a regular increase 
till June, which numbers 3,624, and a regular 
decrease again from that time till December. 
Among the suicides during this period were 
239 children under 16 years of age; thence 
the number increases till between the age of 
40 or 50, of which class there were 6.675 ca- 
ses; then again a regular decrease ; there be- 
ing still 458 cases over 80. As to occupation, 
7,530. were day laborers, 1,883 military men, 
1,571 capitalists. Of the deaths, 11.084 were 
by drowning, 10.605 by hanging, 5,362 by 
shooting, 2,321 by the fumes of charcoal, 1,328 
by sharp instruments, 791 by poisoning, and 
1,399 by falling from a height. As to the 
causes, there were 6,449 cases from mental 
aberration, 2,745 from bodily suffering, 1,186 
from fear of legal process, 2,623 from domestic 
troubles, 1,853 from poverty, 1,697 from pe- 
cuniary embarrassment, 143 from ill treatment 
of parents, 983 crossed in love, 148 from 
jealousy, 1,360 habitual drunkenness, 3 (women) 
for want of means for the toilette, 1 for failing 
in an examination, and 6 from political excite- 
ment, 


— 


Wortu Knowrnc.—A young lady of this 


city, while in the country some years ago, step- 
ed on a rusty nail, which ran through her shoe 
and foot. The inflammation and pain were very 
great. and lock-jaw was apprehended, A 
friend of the family, however, recommended the 
application of a beet taken fresh from the gar- 
den, and pounded fine, to the wound. It was 
done, and the effect was yery beneficial. Soon 
the inflammation began to subside, and by keep- 
ing on the crushed beet, changing it for a fresh 
one as its virtue seemed to become impaired, a 
speedy cure was effected. Simple but effectu- 
xl remedies like this should be known by every- 
body.— Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post. 


A Srasonas_e Hint.—As the cold season 


is at hand, and economy in fuel is a subject of 
some importance, it may be well to mention a 
very simple Way of shutting out the cold from 
our dwellings, and thereby adding much to the 
comfort of home. Those who are annoyed by 
the clatter of windows when the mercury is 
considerably below zero, and by a current 
of air sufficiently strong to turn a good-sized 
wind-mill, can easily obtain relief by attending. 
to the following directions. Procure a shil- 
ling’s worth of lists from the tailor, and a paper 
of small tacks from the hardware store. On 
the first pleasant day take out your windows, 
and tack a strip of list, of suitable thickness, 
on the outer edges; so that it will be entirly 
out of sight—return the sash to its place, and 
your job is done. By this simple process, al- 
most any room may be rendered elightfully 
warm, and the wife and children remarkably 
pleasant. Try it—Clevland True Democrat: 








after, if men will not keep sober, 
cannot receive the yotes of men who do-keep 


A good character is like capital in businesg 


or stock in trade. 
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PTA p PubMfor the Natronal 
Era, it is not required that subscribers shall 
all be at the same post office. 

{>> Persons sending us clubs can always 
make additions to the same at the regular club 
prices. ‘ 

{>> No receipts are sent from this office. 
A’s our terms are strictly cash «n advance, the re- 
ceipt of the paper will be a sufficient acknowl- 
edgment that the money has been received. 


(SA subscriber in Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
sends us two dollars, but does not give his 
name. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Our grateful acknowledgments are due to 
the numerous friends who have engaged in ex- 
tending our subscription list. In some cases, 
they go so far in their zeal for the cause we 
advocate, as to advance the money for subscrip- 
tions they obtain, agreeing to wait until it can 
be repaid, by those whom they thus favor. 
Some leave their business for a day or two, or 
more, which they generously devote to the task 
of procuring subscribers. One subscriber, a 
few days since, sent from Adrian, Michigan, 
forty subscribers, all new, except eight. From 
Worcester, Mass., owing to the exertions of 
three disinterested friends in that place, we 
have, within a few days, received upwards of a 
hundred new subscribers. We merely mention 
these cases as illustrative of the efficient agencies 
by which we are sustained. Nor is this all, 
the hundreds of letters that bring us the names 
of new and old subscribers, contain more de- 
cided, heartier approbation of our course than 
we have ever before received. 
All thisis gratifying to us, personally, and also 
as an evidence of the increasing interest in the 
great question to which the Eva is consecrated. 
Judging from our extensive correspondence, we 
should say that the supporters of the cause of 
freedom have not only increased in numbers, 
but in zeal and diligence. 
TREASON TRIALS. 

We give up several columns this week to an 
account of the Treason Trials, now in progress 
at Philadelphia. Th® testimony against Mr. 
Hanaway amounts to just nothing at all. It 
seems to be conceded on all hands, that who- 
ever may have committed treason, he is inno- 
cent. The grand jury showed great folly, or 
something worse, when they indicted him. 
Despotism is alike all over the world. Here 
is a touch of its quality in Italy: 

4° ~~ wn Italy—Count Guerrieri and 
Baron Lutti, of Verona have been found guilty 
of high treason—the former for having re- 
ceived an anonymous letter, treating of the 
plans of the revolutionary .party—the latter 
for having accepted an invitation to the house 
of Guerrieri, for the purpose of perusing, and 
afterwards burning, that letter. The sentence 
of the military court adjudged ten years’ im- 
prisonment in a fortress to the Count, and two 
— to the Baron; but Radetzky, it is said, 


as seen fit to diminish the period allotted in 
the sentence by one half, in the case of each.” 


Williams in Philadelphia is indicted for trea- 
son, because he communicated information to 
fugitive slaves, that a posse was on their track, 
and Hanaway, because being present when the 
struggle took place between the slaves and 
slave-catchers, he refused to take part in it. 
The Italian Despots had far more to proceed 
upon than our American Republican Grand 
Jury. The Italian offenders were sentenced 
merely to imprisonment, one for five years, the 
other for one. Our merciful Government, pro- 
poses to hang the Philadelphia offenders. 
American Despotism is more bloody in its de- 
mands than Italian. And yet we boast of our 
liberal institutions, our high civilization! The 
Federal Government and the Grand Jury of 
Philadelphia have disgraced the American 
People by this infamous attempt to bind and 
slay American citizens on the altar of Slavery. 


RATIFICATION OF THE COMPROMISE. 


The Union Whigs of the South are anxious 
to unite with the Democratic party in the ap- 
proaching Presidential canvass, but upon such 
conditions as will fully justify their conduct to 
the Southern people generally. Proceeding on 
the assumption that the Whig party is not able 
to sustain effectually the policy of the Admin- 
istration on the Slavery Question, in conse- 
quence of the controlling influence of Seward- 
ism, they demand from the Democrats a com- 
plete endorsement of the Compromise and Fu- 
itive Law, in all their Conventions. The 
introduction into the Democratic caucus, of 
resolutions embracing such an endorsement, 
was in response to this demand, and how much 
the result grieved the heart of the National 
Union Whigs may be learned from the speech 
of Mr. Cabell, of Florida, on the organization 
of the House, who avowed that he had come to 
Washington ‘ fully prepared to act with the 
Democratic party, but the conduct of the cau- 
cus had modified his views. 
Mr. Foote is understood to represent the 
Union Compromise party of the South, headed 
by such men as Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb. 
Their policy, as we said, is to induce the adop- 
tion by the Democratic party in Congress and 
in National Convention of resolutions ratifying 
the Compromise and Fugitive Law. Hence the 
introduction of Mr. Foote’s resolutions in the 
Senate, and the intention to present similar 
resolutions in the House. Let the Democratic 
party in both branches adopt them with con- 
siderable unanimity, and the allied forces in 
Georgia and Mississippi of Compromise Demo- 
crats and Whigs will be satisfied. Their Union 
will be cemented: State Rights men and Se- 
cessionists, so called, be thrown overboard ; 
Messrs. Foote, Cobb, Stephens, and Toombs, 
rally to the support of General Cass, who then, 
it is fondly hoped, may be able to defy the 
Free Soil Democrats. In this way, a new par- 
ty, purged from Secessionism in the South and 
Free-Soilism in the North, will be organized, 
embracing Union Whigs and Democrats so 
called, represented by the Georgia patriots, 
Senator Foote, Mr. Cass, Mr. Webster, and 
other kindred spirits. 
It may be asked why the Compromise Whigs 
of the South will not be satisfied with the ac- 
tion of the Whig caucus adopting the Adjust- 
ment measures? The explanation is obvious. 
They have at least the ordinary affection for 
offices, and, besides, prefer a National Party 
wielding the power of a majority. But, the 
Whig party they see prostrated at the North. 
It has carried, we believe, but two States, Wis- 
consin and Vermont, and in them its policy is 
anything but agreeable to the Southern 
Whigs. Continued connection with a par- 
ty broken up by the attempt to coerce its 
acquiescence in the Adjustment measures 
cannot be otherwise’ than disastrous. The 
Democratic party, they think, is in the ascend- 
ant throughout the Union, so that if at their 
instance it will adopt in Congress and in Na- 
tional Convention the Compromise and Fugi- 
tive Law, as a part of its platform, they can 
enter into an alliance with it, share some of 
the speils, and make a merit of their conduct 
in the eyes of the South. — : 
With this policy Inid open, our readers will 
now mderstand the policy of the. ic 
introdueed by Mr. Foote, and to be introduced 
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the movements of the several parties in rela- 
tion to them. 

In the Senate, last Monday, they were ta- 
ken up, and Mr. Foote delivered a written 
speech in their support. Mr. Butler, of South 
Carolina, took the floor in reply, and de- 
nounced the introduction of the resolutions, 
He seemed to regard it as an insult and wrong 
to those gentlemen in the South who had re- 
sisted the Compromise, as oppressive to the 
South. 

Mr. Rhett then obtained the floor, and the 
Senate adjourned. Of the debate, we shall 
have more to say hereafter. 
Vernon, November 29, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

I chanced last evening to be in company with 
the authoress of “The Reveries of an Old 
Maid,” and Kossuth being the theme of con- 
versation, I suggested to her to write a wel- 
come to him, to be published in the National 
Era. This morning she sent me the following 
lines. which, unless my partiality for the writer 
misleads my critical judgment, are worthy of a 
place in your columns. I forward them in- 
stanter, in the hope that they may be in season 
for your next issue. If you publish, please 
print the signature, which is to be hereafter 
the nomme de plume of this lady. 





For the National Era. 


KOSSUTH. 
BY CATHERINE LEDYARD. 


Ife is coming—he is coming—Kossuth, tried and true 

and brave! 

Even now his ship is riding on the broad Atlantic 

wave. 

Every strong blast from the eastward brings him 
nearer and more near ; 

But a few brief days of waiting, and the hero will be 
here! 

Far more noble in disaster and defeat, the gallant 
Hun, 

Than Napoleon, Alexander, on the proudest field 
they won. ’ 

They who fight for love of power, lust of gold, or hope 
of glory, 

Blacken o'er the page of Hist’ry with a dark and’ 
mournful story ; 

On their names the curse of thousands mingles with 

the world’s loud praise, 

And the blood of needless slaughter soils the greenest 

of their bays. 

But for those whose sword is wielded in the cause of 

Liberty, 

That the fetters may be broken, and all the oppressed 

go free— 

Blessed is the strife they lead in—holy is the war 
they wage— 

And their fame, in fadeless lustre, stars the darkness 
Of their age. 


Such art thou, heroic Magyar! and the deeds that 
thou hast done 

Set thee side by side with Hampden, Hofer, Tell, and 
Washington! 

What though now the Austrian Vulture gloats upoh 
the heaps of slain, 

And is lost, for now, the battle—it was never fought 
in vain. 

Let him flap his gory pinions, utter loud his harshest 
cries ; 

For a single warrior fallen, shall a hundred warriors 
rise. 

Once again the shout of victory from the Magyar 
shall be heard, 

And the arrow of destruction shall bring down the 
eruel bird! 


Welcome Kossuth! welcome chieftain, spirit fetter- 
less and free! 

Let us pledge the glorious present, and the past’s 
proud memory. 

Honor to the living heroes! honor to the brave who 
fell! 

Each has kept his faith untarnished, each his trust 
has guarded well. 

For the wrongs that these have suffered, for what 
thou may yet endure, 

Be the vengeance quick and ’whelming, the reward be 
swift and sure. 

Long enough has ancient Tyranny held stern and 
bloody sway ; 

It must perish—it must perish—and we all “ ¢xvoke 
the day ;” 

Let it come through fields of carnage, seas of slaugh- 
ter—better far 

Than the slow death of oppression all the massacre 
of war! 

Let it reign till Hungary’s soil, home of the true and 
brave, 

Freer than our own America, bears not a single slave. 





FREE SOIL NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The National Convention of the Friends of 
Freedom that met at Cleveland, Ohio, in Sep- 
tember, appointed a Committee to call a Na- 
tional Convention of Anti-Slavery voters, for 
the purpose of nominating candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency. For our own 
part, we prefer that National Conventions 
should be called in a more popular manner, 
that they should grow out of the action of 
People’s Conventions in the several States. But 
as this Committee has been appointed, and as 
its members are among the most reliable of 
the friends of freedom, there is an obvious 
propriety in co-operating with its “movements, 
The Chairman, we understand, has lately ad- 
dressed a letter to the members, asking their 
opinion as to the time and place of holding the 
Convention, and also as to the form of the call 
that should be issued. A considerable number 
of the members being-in Washington, they 
met a few days since, with several of our best 
friends in Congress, to confer upon the subject- 
There was great unanimity of opinion, and the 
conclusions to which they came will be commu- 
nicated, we are informed, to the Chairman of 
the Committee, Mr. Lewis, of Cinninnati. 

We learn that no doubt existed as to the 
propriety of such a Convention. With one ex- 
ception, we believe, all concurred in the belief 
that the action of the old parties would be 
such as to render independent nominations 
necessary. But they were unanimously of the 
opinion that the Convention should be held 
after the Conventions of those parties, not that 
they had any doubt as to the nature of their 
action, but they held that the American People 
would be better prepared to decide their 
course upon facts than upon presumptions. 

As to the place, all but one agreed on Pitts- 
burgh as their first choice, and Cleveland as their 
second. The one referred to preferred Cleve- 
land first, next Pittsburgh. 

They all desired that the determination to 
hold a National Convention should be pro- 
claimed, and the subject kept steadily in view, 
though for reasons we suppose they will assign 
in their reply to the Chairman, they thought it 
best that the call itself should be postponed 
till after the old Parties had made their nomi- 
nations. The usual time for the meeting of the 
Whig and Democratic Conventions is in the 
latter part of May and first week in June. 

It is to be hoped that the Committee may 
harmonize in opinion and action. 





Intrvots.—The Free Democracy have called 
a Convention of the friends of Liberty to meet 
at Princeton, Bureau Co., Illinios, on Wednes- 
day, 22d of January, 1852, for the nomination 
of candidates for Governor, Lt. Governor, Sec- 
retary of State, Auditor, and Treasurer, and 
electors of President and Vice President, and 
effect a thorough organization of the friends of 
Liberty for the State, and through all the 
counties. It is called as a mass convention of 
the people, opposed to slavery and the pro- 
slavery administration of the Government, and 
the Fugitive Slave Law, and the Compromise 
measures; and all persons of these views, and 
those who would have the Government of the 
country administered on the principles of jus- 
tice, on which it is founded, without distinc- 
tion of former parties, are requested to meet 
in the Convention, and form for the State a 
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KOSSUTH, THE GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE. 


Kossuth has come. The People are honor- 

ing him as they should, though the Govern- 

ment has not as yet made up its mind what 

todo. Mr. Fillmore, who took the initiative 

in his release, by instructing the American 

Minister at Constantinople to intercede for it, 

now turns him over to Congress, fearful of re- 
ceiving him, lest Austria and Russia might be 
offended. The Administration journals justify 
this policy, and on these grounds: 

“It was both discreet and delicate (says the 
Buffalo Commercial Advertiser) to throw upon 
Congress the whole matter of the reception ot 
Kossuth. It was Congress, and not the Execu- 
tive, that invited Kossuth to this country; and 
it was by an order of Congress that a national 
ship was sent to bring him to our shores. Con- 
gress, therefore, should decide and direct the 
mode of receiving and entertaining him, so far 
as the Government is concerned. Our rela- 
tions with Austria are of an amicable charac- 
ter at the present time, and if they are to be 
changed, the responsibility of the conduct 
which is to produce such a change should rest 
upon the a branch of the Govern- 
ment. By referring the subject to Congress, 
the President gets rid of all difficulty arising 
from the umbrage likely to be taken by Aus- 
tria at the official reception of Kossuth by the 
United States.” 

The Advertiser is mistaken on one point: it 
was the President who first invited Kossuth to 
this country: the action of Congress was sub- 
sequent. And now, after having invited him, 
and in obedience to an order of Congress sent 
a Government vessel to convey him hither, he 
fears to receive or treat him as the nation’s 
guest, lest it should give umbrage to Austria ! 

Well—he shuffles off the responsibility, and 
lays it upon Congress. What does Congress 
do? Look at the record of proceedings. A 
resolution is introduced by Mr. Foote, propo- 
sing the appointment of a committee to make 
appropriate preparations for the reception of 
the exiled champion of Republicanism. He 
advocates it with great vehemence, and is sus- 
tained by General Cass. But, unexpected op- 
position from slaveholding members is encoun- 
tered. Mr. Dawson of Georgia says the resolu- 
tion is improper—without precedent—Kossuth 
has done nothing for this country—in fact, he 
knows very little about him—he is a great man, 
to be sure, but not greater than many other 
men—he is not entitled to any such distinction. 
Mr. Hale proposes an amendment—“ and that 
we extend our sympathy to all the victims of 
oppression throughout the world.” This, he 
thinks, is placing the resolution on the ground 
of a great principle, and takes off the edge of 
its application to Austria alone. But the 
amendment and resolution only develope more 
rapidly the hostility of the Southern members. 
Mr. Berrien of Georgia incidentally discloses 
his opposition, and Mr. Atchison of Missouri 
betrays a willingness to slur over the resolution. 
Mr. Underwood of Kentucky wages deadly 
war against it, on the ground specially that it 
is Intervention—intervention in foreign af- 
fairs—and, if Congress may interpose moral 
force in the affairs of foreign States, it may do 
the same in the affairs of the States of the 
Union. The doctrine of Intervention was dan- 
gerous as a precedent for interference with the 
domestic institutions of the South. All the 
speakers unwittingly appeared to concede that 
slavery in the South was oppression, and there- 
fore Mr. Hale’s amendment applied to South- 
ern slayes, as well as to the subjects of foreign 
oppression. 

The discussion was cut short by an adjourn- 
ment, everybody expecting that the next day 
would witness a renewal of it. Nothing of the 
kind. That speech of Mr. Underwood was 
fatal. A change had come over the mover of 
the resolution, and, we fear, over the famous 
advocate of Non-Intercourse with Austria, Mr. 
Cass. The Georgia Senators were opposed to 
the resolution—and our readers are yet to un- 
derstand that the great aim of certain politi- 
cians, now of the National Union party, is to 
bring the Whigs of Georgia into the Demo- 
cratic party, to wheel them into the support of 
Mr. Cass, if possible. The Senate met; Mr. 
Foote forthwith arose, and withdrew his reso- 
lution, alleging as a reason the formidable op- 
position it had encountered! The first time we 
ever knew Mr. Foote to yield so tamely to op- 
position. Ah—had his heart been enlisted in 
the matter so powerfully, as in his grand 
scheme for uniting Southern Whigs with the 
Democratic party, he would not have given up 
the struggle so easily. 

But, there is another point still more serious, 
to which we would call the attention of the 
American People. M. Bodisco sat close behind 
the Southern Senators while this discussion was 
going on, an agonized listener, and, we appre- 
hend, from his movements, more than a listen- 
er. M. Calderon, the Spanish Minister, who, 
true to his instincts as the servant of Despot- 
ism, speaks scornfully of Kossuth, as a low- 
born Attorney, leaned anxiously over the rail- 
ing, during the debate; and we have the posi- 
tive assertion of a gentleman who could not 
help overhearing, that a foreign minister made 
an appeal to a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, expressing the hope that he would 
not vote for such a resolution ! 

This is a new feature in the history of our 
legislation. We fear it is not the first time 
that the representatives of Foreign Despotism 
have interfered with the representatives of the 
American People. While Conservatives of our 
country are afraid that the Government should 
express a generous sentiment, or do a generous 
act, lest it might give umbrage to Austria or 
Russia, the Ministers of these Powers seem 
not to be actuated by the same spirit of for- 
bearance towards us. They may interfere, 
both with the Administration and Congress, 
actually, by personal solicitation or admoni- 
tion, but silence’ is their command to our 
Government. This is abominable. Would to 
God we had an Administration and a Congress 
that would spurn such intermeddling ! 

We suppose, then, nothing is to be done. 
Kossuth has been invited hither by the Gov- 
ernment; a national vessel was despatched to 
convey him; but the moment he lands upon 
our shores, the President turns the cold shoul- 
der to the Nation’s Guest, and Congress, what 
between slaveholding conservatism and party 
scheming and the interference of the repre- 
sentatives of European Despotism, will proba- 
bly follow his example. Should it refuse 
to act, Messrs. Bodisco and Hulseman will 
promptly advise their imperial masters of the 
submissive temper of our Government; and 
that, however extravagant the demonstrations 
of a portion of the People may be, their 
President, Senators, and Representatives, fear 
the power of the Rulers of Europe much :more 
than they love the rights of the masses. 

We loathe this dastardly Conservatism, 
which is forever stifling the free spirit of a 
free People. Were the Queen of Spain driven 
from her throne by a successful revolution, she 
would find an asylum at any Court in Europe. 
The Emperor of Austria would receive her, 
do her special honor, give her sympathy and 
support, and not dream that thereby he would 
give” just cause of offence to the new Govern- 
ment of Spain. He would claim the right to 
honor in her person the Principle of Royalty, 
and it would be nobody’s business. Kossuth, 
who drove the Austrians and their savage 
allies out of Hungary, and who would have 
established its independence but for the outra- 
geous interposition of Russia, is driven from 
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his country, a martyr in the cause of republi- 


canism. He comes to our shores, the greatest, | 
purest, most formidable of the European 
champions of republicanism—the system with 

which this country is identified—but the Goy- | 
ernment of the country refuses to receive or 
recognise him. [¢ is afraid to honor in him | 
the Principle on which our Constitution and 

institutions rest, lest it should offend the Des- 

potic Powers of Europe! 

We hear of Treason against the Govern- 

ment, because a few poor colored men, driven 

to desperation, resisted in a single instance the | 
enforcement of a single law of the country. 

The Government itself, if it should refuse to 

receive Kossuth, will be tried and condemned 

by the American People, as guilty of high 

treason against the Cause of the People, not 

only in this country, but in all countries. 


THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE — FOREIGN 
RELATIONS, 

How shall our example, and the action of | 

our People and Goyemment, be made to aid | 

powerfully, though peacefally, the cause of 

freedom throughout the world ? 

Were an Aristocracy enjoying exclusive 
privileges, establishedin several of the States 
of this Union, and tclerated by the Federal 
Constitution, our example would certainly not 
be one of pure Republicanism, nor could it be 
appealed to by the ngtions of Europe as a con- 
elusive argument in favor of the Democratic 
Principle. The People might refer to the De- 
mocracy of those States excluding aristocracy, 
but their Oppressgrs could point triumphantly 
to the States recognising it. Especially, should 
it be known thatthe aristocracy of these States 
controlled the nstional politics and councils of 
the country, anl that no measure of public 
policy could be adopted without its consent, 
would the influence of our free institutions gen- 
erally, in behalf of Freedom abroad, be seri- 
ously impaired—for the advocates of Despot- 
ism in Europe wou!d point to this fact as proof 
that the peace, order, and prosperity of our 
country depended in fact upon the conservative 
restraints of the Aristocratic Principle. 


Now. what is the slaveholding class of the 
South but an Atistoeracy—an Aristocracy of 
the worst kind? For, it monopolizes not only 
land and capital, but labor. To its possession 
of exclusive political privileges, it adds the ab- 
solute ownershipof three millions of laboring 
people. What privileged order in the world 
is invested with such power, such mastery as 
this? The nobility of England possesses land 
and titles, but,/as it respects natural rights, 
occupies the sane level as the masses that wear 
out their lives in the mines and facteries. 

With such a privileged order in this Repub- 
lic, how can its example of Democracy be oth- 
er than an imperfect one? How greatly must 
its influence be counteracted by its want of 
completeness? And, this privileged order ex- 
ercises a despotic power over our parties; ex- 
acts homage from our distinguished statesmen ; 
stamps itself upon our whole system of Nation- 
al Polity; and its prominent representatives 
claim for it that it is the grand conservative 
element of the Republic. With what regret 
must the enlightened friends of Freedom in 
Europe regard this gross anomaly in our insti- 
tutions! How it diminishes the force of the 
argument attempted to be drawn by them from 
our example, in behalf of Popular Rights ! 

The elementary principle of European Des- 
potism and American Slavery is the -same— 
the denial of the natural rights of mankind. 
Not an argument can be adduced in favor of 
the one. which is not applicable to the other. 
American slaveholders pronounce the affirma- 
tion of the equality’ of rights among men, con- 
tained in our Declaration of Independence, a 
rhetorical flourish. “Amen!” says Nicholas. 
“Worse than a rhetorical flourish, it is a dam- 
nable heresy,” says Pope Pius. Slavery 
is imbedded in our social system. “Just 
the same with our Absolute Monarchy,” says 
Nicholas. The slaves are unfit for freedom. 
“So are the ignorant masses of Europe,” 
says Pius. Slavery is the conservative of lib- 
erty and order. “ Exactly so,” says Nicholas, 
“is Absolute Morfarchy—it is the guardian of 
the liberties of the subject and the pillar of 
order.” The emancipation of the slaves must 
lead to anarchy and civil war. “ Alas, the same 
dread consequences will result from the eman- 
cipation of the masses,” says Metternich. It is 
in the order of Nature and Providence that 
there should be a superior class for govern- 
ment, and an inferior class for labor-—and that 
the laborer is not qualified to take part in the 
legislation necessary for ‘his interests, says 
Chancellor Harper. “ Beautifully expressed,” 
responds Metternich—“ our American brethren 
furnish the most cogent arguments for the des- 
potism against which the brutal masses of Eu- 
rope are forever clamoring.” 

In fact, American slavery is a powerful ally 
of European despotism; all the arguments 
adduced to justify its perpetuation or excuse 
its toleration, are arguments in support or pal- 
liation of European despotism ; and so long as 
this system shall continue to be tolerated 
among us, to exert a controlling influence over 
the Government, and to find advocates and 
apologists, the effect of our example on free in- 
stitutions must be deplorably weakened in Eu- 
rope. 

The first duty, then, incumbent on every 
American Republican, anxious to aid the cause 
of popular freedom in Europe, is to seek ear- 
nestly, by all constitutional means, the aboli- 
tion of slavery, the establishment in his own 
country of the law of universal freedom, so 
that it may present a coherent, complete, all- 
prevailing example of the truth and benefi- 
cence of the Democratic. principle. 

Our next duty is to manifest sympathy 
with the wrongs of the People of Europe, 
hatred of Absolutism, opposition to monar- 
chical and aristocratical institutions, approba- 
tion of reformatory movements, and of revo- 
lution, when necessary to reform ; to recognise 
with gratitude the services of foreigners who 
have distinguished themselves by their devotion 
to the rights of mankind ; and to grant sub- 
stantial aid, when required for the support of 
the cause of popular freedom. We speak now 
of the People, acting in their individual, not 
national capacity. 

Americans at home should be careful, in 
their intercourse with foreign tourists, not to 
indulge in disparaging remarks upon their own 
institutions, and abroad, should carry their 
country with them, remembering that they 
will be taken as representatives of its princi- 
ples and character. They should be living 
apostles of Democracy, bearing testimony in all 
lands against Tyranny, in favor of Republican- 
ism, and upholding the great truths of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Revolutionary movements abroad, founded 
on right principles, should be hailed with ac- 
clamation by popular assemblages in this coun- 
try, and sustained, instead of being denounced, 
by the Press. Kossuth, in his noble address to 
the People of the United States, bears witness 
to the new energy inspired in the hearts of his 
countrymen by the generous enthusiasm with 
which the Americans hailed their heroic strug- 
gle against Austrian despotism. Surely, the 
opinion and voice of a Republic of twenty-two 
millions of People, with territory, commerce, 
wealth, and intelligence, that must secure for 





it, in the course of a few years more, the first 
position among the nations of the world, can- 


not be regarded with indifference by either the 
monarchs or the masses of Europe. 

But not to mere expression of opinion and 
sympathy, should our action be confined. The 
oppressors of Europe haye the wealth, the 
standing army, the clergy, the resources of all 
established orders at their command. Though 
a miserable minority, with such means they are 
enabled to keep the millions in bondage. 
Numbers and intelligence, without organiza- 
tion and means, can effect little against a 
Government well organized, with a powerful 
military force at its disposal, and money enough 
to support it. What the Revolutionists of Eu- 
rope want is, organization and means, and we 
rejoice that their leaders now clearly under- 
stand this. Mazzini, the papers state, with 
the revolutionary committee of which he is 
head, has already raised a loan of five millions 
of dollars, and deposited it in the Bank of Eng- 
land. The mission of Dr. Kinkel to this coun- 
try is to raise contributions to a similar loan 
for the purpose of aiding in revolutionizing 
Germany. A committee organized in London, 
with branches in this country, is laboring to 
create a fund of $2,000,000, to be called the 
German National Loan, to be made up of in- 
dividual subscriptions. The committee is com- 
posed of exiled patriots of established reputa- 
tion, who pledge their efforts, should the revo- 
lution they propose be successful, to induce 
the new Revolutionary Government to recog- 
nise this loan as a national debt. Should the 
revolution fail, of course the contributors will 
grieve, not for the loss of their investment, but 
for the failure of the good cause. Conserva- 
tive papers among us carp at this movement, 
as they do at every attempt to place our Peo- 
ple actively on the side of Human Liberty. 

“Tf the people of Continental Europe,” says 
the Albany State Register, “are fitted to sus- 
tain republican institutions, they will have 
them. All the armies of emperors and kings 
cannot prevent them. If, in order to get up a 
revolution, it is necessary to hire the people to 
make it, the effort, whatever fine sounding 
phrases may be used to dignify it, is nothing 
but brigandism.” 

Degenerate Americans, inheriting in secu- 
rity the blessings of Liberty purchased for 
them by the blood of their fathers, affect con- 
tempt for the oppressed people of Europe, be- 
cause they do not at once assume their rights. 
Were they living in Europe, instead of this 
Republic, they would not have even the spirit 
to complain of their masters. What could the 
patriots of 1776 have done, without loans from 
abroad? Without money, their attempt at 
revolution would have been an abortion. Were 
the loans they obtained in Europe “ necessary 
to hire the people to make a revolution?” 
Our Revolution, then, was nothing but brig- 
andism, and our fathers a gang of brigands, 
in the judgment of this heartless American ! 

Money was just as necessary to the attempt 
of the United Colonies to throw off the British 
yoke, as it is necessary to the European patri- 
ots, in their movements against Absolutism. 
And yet, had it been possible to consummate 
a revolution, without foreign loans, the Ameri- 
can Colonists were the men to do it. In all 
important respects they were far more favor- 
ably situated than European revolutionists are 
now. They were separated from their Sover- 
eign by an ocean, which it then required al- 
most as many weeks as it now does days, to 
pass over. No standing army was present to 
overawe them; no police, to watch every move- 
ment, note every word, and by sudden arrest 
and incarceration, break the spirit of the peo- 

ple, and prevent concerted action. Besides, 
they were already organized as self-governing 
communities, and the whole machinery of gov- 
ernment was in fact under their control. With 
all these favoring circumstances, and backed 
tov by the alliance of France, which waged a 
war with England on her own account, it re- 
quired seven years’ hard fighting to compel the 
recognition of their independence. 

With these facts staring us in the face, is it 
for us to make light of the obstacles in the 
way of a successful European Revolution ; to 
sneer at the failures of its champions, as if 
they afforded evidence of their unfitness for 
freedom ; and to oppose all prudential prepara- 
tion to insure success, on the ground that 
whenever the people of Europe shall be quali- 
fied for republican institutions, they will have 
them, kings and emperors, with their standing 
armies, to the contrary notwithstanding ? Just 
as if the long-established thrones of Europe 
and their armed legions could be blown away 
by a breath ! 

“The repeated failure of the People of Kurape 
to overthrow Tyranny is no proof of their un- 
fitness for Freedom or Republican Institu- 
tions—no proof that they are not as braye, as 
intelligent, as aspiring as Americans, but that 
the obstacles in their way are such as never 
existed in this country; and it were a damning 
disgrace to us, who are enjoying a Freedom 
won not by our labors and sufferings, should 
we refuse to aid, to the very extent of our 
ability, the efforts of our brethren in other 
lands who have yet to gain their Freedom, and 
that, too, through such a storm of blood and 
fire as never beat over the devoted heads of our 
patriot fathers. 

We say, then, give your money—give it as 
freely as European patriots are prepared to 
give their blood in the cause of Freedom. It 
is one way in which you can honor the memory 
of those who shed their blood for your free- 
dom. It will be an evidence of your devotion 
to Popular Rights; of your gratitude to the 
Almighty Ruler of Nations, in whose name the 
war of the Revolution of 1776 was undertaken, 
who is ever working for the overthrow of Tyran- 
ny, and whose attributes are pledged to sus- 
tain every well-directed effort to subvert the 
Wrong and establish the Right. 

And, when the hour shall arrive for the de- 
cisive struggle between Absolutism and the 
Popular Cause, we know of no reason why in- 
dividuals in this country imbued with an ar- 
dent love of liberty, if they believe in the 
rightfulness of war waged against Oppression, 
may not proceed to the theatre of conflict, and 
do for Freedom in Europe what Lafayette and 
other generous foreigners did for Freedom in 
America. The cause of Greece attracted 
many generous recruits from American Soil, 
‘The hour is hastening on when we must be 
prepared to respond to the far higher claims 
of the cause of Europe. 

We have spoken thus far of our example, 
and of the modes in which Americans, as in- 
dividuals, may interfere in behalf of Liberty 
throughout the world. 

In our next number we may have something 
to say in relation to the duty of the Govern- 
ment. . 


—_——_e—_ 


A New Votume or Porrry.—A new volume 
of Poems, by our correspondent Miss Caroline 
A. Briggs, will soon be issued by a publishing 
house in Boston. The poems of this lady pub- 
lished in the Eva have been copied very exten- 
sively. 


_ 


THE vUsvAL PRESSURE of long official docu- 
ments at this season of the year leaves small 
space for communications. We have on file 
several communications and some valuable 
poems which shall appear shortly. 


If you would have a constant vigorous health 
be temperate. 





He that loses his conscience has nothing left- 





that is worth keeping. 


For the National Era. 
KOSSUTH.* 

BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO. 

The name wherewith to hail him? Shall it be 

Immortal Magyar? Battle chief? True King? 

Patriot? Martyr? Statesman? Let us bring 

No crown, no sword, no courtly name—for see, 

He bears a People’s woe! Let crowning be! 
Salute him Priest—High Priest of Sacrifice ; 
Upon his heart a hapless nation lies— 

He seeks not, needs not praise; let praisingybe ; 

That tribute’s meet for vainer men than he. 

Give him your sympathy, your aid—or, tears; 

But mock not patriot grief with Pride’s salute : 

Grect him with blessings, but not revelry ; 

To him ’twere insult—shame, to these dread years! 

Receive him as Christ's Freedmen shou/d Kossuth ! 





* Pronounced Kozzute. 
Nore.—Grace Greenwood’s noble letter on the Ex- 
ile’s Visit to America suggested my thought. C.C. 


THE PROJECT OF DIVIDING CALIFORNIA. 


The advocates of a division of California held 
their Convention at Barbara, on the 20th inst 
The three counties of San Diego, Los Angelos, 
and Santa Barbara were alone represented. 
A single individual appeared from Monterey, 
but the counties of San Louis Obrispo. Santa 
Cruz, Santa Clara, Cantia Costa, San Francis- 
co, and the several counties of the San Joaquin 
Valley, all proposed to be included in the new 
Territorial Government, were unrepresented. 
Resolutions were passed in favor of seceding 
from the State, and going back to a Territorial 
Government; but on the question of drawing 
the dividing line and locating the capital the 
diversity of sentiment was so great that no 
conclusions were arrived at. Divisions pre- 
vailed among the few delegates present. Those 
from San Diego withdrew, refusing to act with 
the other two counties. The delegation of Los 
Angelos was divided, and the President seceded 
from the Convention. 

The entire press of San Francisco is against 
the proposed change. The Stockton Journal. 
edited by an emigrant from a slaveholding 
State, and the Times and Transcript, oppose it 
“We have seen in fact,” says the Sonora Her- 
ald, “ but one article in any paper, except the 
San Diego Herald and Los Angelos Star, in 
favor of separation, and that was in the Daily 
Union.” 

The advocates of division contend that as 
the Southern half of the State is agricultural 
and the Northern mining and commercial, the 
same kind of legislation is not adapted to 
both—that taxes fall unequally upon them, as 
the principal wealth of the South consists in 
landed property. The Sonora Herald takes 
occasion from this to suggest that land monop- 
oly is the real source of the burdens of the 
Southern counties. Immense tracts of land 
are monopolized by a few thousand proprie- 
tors. The Herald says if they do not consider 
“their land worth paying taxes on, let them 
sell portions of it, and a Yankee and German 
population will not only make a living on the 
same, and pay taxes too, but they will lay up 
money rapidly. The sooner the present state 
of things is done away with the better. The 
five thousand Mormons who have lately settled 
here will all make money. They will work 
on & new system, and with new energy, and, 
instead of wasting time in Division Conven- 
tions, resort to that other and better remedy, 
namely, well-directed industry.” . 

The newspapers opposed to separation are 
full of denunciations of the schemes of discon- 
tented demagogues and politicians, who, they 
say, are urging on this movement for the sake 
of multiplying offices for their own benefit. 
But, they all agree that the formation of a 
slave State on the Pacific is the chief political 
element of the agitation. The supporters of 
this policy are now as bold as they are inde- 
fatigable. Disguise is scarcely attempted. 
They are emissaries chiefly from South Caroli- 
na, who, quick as lightning to resist any inter- 
ference with her domestic institutions, does not 
hesitate to interfere with those of another 
State. The Sonora Herald is explicit on this 
point. 

‘Missionaries from South Carolina have 
been travelling all through the Southern val- 
leys, and industriously working to bring about 
a secession; in fact, the whole scheme origi- 
nated not in the Southern counties, but in South 
Carolina, and among a few slavery propagan- 
dists who had previously emigrated here. 
Should we go to South Carolina to disturb the 
peculiar institution there, they would feel very 
indignant. We say to them now, take the beam 
out of your own eye. Leave us alone in our 
own policy, with our own chosen free institu- 
tions, and we will leave you alone. But as to 
changing the charter of this State, and com- 
pelling our thousands of free miners to work 
side by side with cringing slaves, we can never 
consent, at least without making the struggle 
required of us as aman. Such we know to be 
the design of not a few of the prominent actors 
in the present comic drama. They kept the 
secret to themselves until they thought they 
were strong enough to whisper it among a few 
friends. Why were they afraid to come out 
openly. like men, and tell us what they want- 
ed, and let the question be discussed on its real 
merits? Why try to lug in their Southern 
neighbors as bruised and dying from maltreat- 
ment of thieves, and try to make us think they 
themselves are the good Samaritan, ready to 
minister to their comfort.” 

The California Courier, edited by J. M. 
Crane, who emigrated a year or two ago from 
Virginia, and who is in favor of division at some 
future day, is no less explicit: 

“The most of those in this quarter (San 
Francisco) who advocate division do so for the 
purpose of introducing slavery into the South- 
ern division.” 

This testimony is entitled to more considera- 
tion from the fact that he has no insuperable 
objection to the introduction of slavery, pro- 
vided the people of California shall desire it. 

The Stockton Journal, edited also by an em- 
igrant from a slaveholding State, holds the 
following language : 

“There is a question at issue here which 
has not obtained elsewhere ; and which it is 
absolutely necessary to propagate in this coun- 
try to give the question anything like interest. 
We mean the introduction of slavery into the 
Southern part of the State! This is a delicate 
subject; but, as Southerners, we cannot be 
cheated into a position of support towards a 
measure we see no prospect of realizing.” 

Additional evidence might be presented that 
the organization of a slave State on the shores 
of the Pacfic is the great object proposed by 
the Secessionists, and that the supporters of 
this policy are missionaries from slave States, 
and emissaries in California employed by them. 

The papers from which we have quoted op- 
pose this policy; the Sonora Herald on the 
ground of principle, the Courter and Journal, 
because it is pregnant with mischievous agita- 
tion, and must prove a failure. 

“ We are opposed,” says the Courier, “to any 
such agitation. First of all, the Mormons will 
vote against the introduction of slavery ; so will 
all the native Californians. This information 
is derived from the most authentic source. If 
division should take place, the vote against 
the introduction of slavery would be five to 
one, 

“The attempt, therefore, to agitate the ques- 
tion of slavery—a question so sensitive with the 
millions, is not only fallacious, but mischievous. 
The harmony and permanence of the Union 
has been seriously threatened twice about 
slavery, and we do not wish to see it further 
disturbed on account of it. The agitation of 
this question would re-open all the dangerous 
and isturbing matters which have just been 
amicably adjusted by the late Compromise 
Measures of Congress. We are not willing to 
see anarchy and confusion introduced by the 
agitation of this question. We do not wish to 
be always in trouble and turmoil from the mis- 
chievous measures of politicians. 





“Tf the people of Southern California desired 
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the introduction of slavery, and its introduc- 
tion would not endanger the peace and har- 
mony of the Union, we say, let the people have 
their way. We are always willing to abide 
the will of the people ; but we are ever suspi- 
— of the movements of certain politicians. 
1 ney are for slavery, or anti-slavery, or any- 
thing else, if it will serve their purpose. In- 
terest only governs the rabid pro-slavery men 
and the fanatical abolitionists.” 

Of course, no man who rests his opposition 
to the organization of a slave State on the Pa- 
cific, upon these low grounds, cannot be relied 
upon. 

The Stockton Journal Says it cannot he 
cheated into the support of an impracticable 
measure, and such it regards this movement 
to extend slavery. The views of the Journal 
are instructive : 

4 Even were it good policy for California, 
still it never will succeed. There are objec. 
fons to it in nature, and in polities, that are 
insurmountable, and the effort must fall stil!- 
born to the ground. 

z In the first place, there are too many free 
white men in this country, to ever allow this 
question to be carried at the ballot-box. This 
may seem doubtful, but it can be demonstrated 
Every Northern man, and a majority of the for- 
cigners in the Southern mines, will vote against 
it. They will get a strong aid from men who 
have emigrated to California from the extreme 
Southwestern States ; for all sensible men who 
have lived in those sections know that in Ala- 
hama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky, there are hundreds of voters 
who are opposed to slavery in the abstract 
Numbers of such men have removed to this 
country, and of course they will oppose its in- 
troduction in California. _ These men never 
will consent to introduce into the mines such 
tremendous monopolies as a speculator and his 
hundred negroes would constitute. Where 
would be our boasted free mining, with its 
privileges and immunities? All these votes in 
opposition will reduce the majority in its favor 
to a “beggarly account.” This would be in 
the San Joaquin valley ; but when the question 
is sprung upon the 5,000 Mormons on the San 
Bernardino Ranche, what will be their answer ¢ 
An undivided but emphatic negative. backed 
by another 1,000 from the votes along the coast 
and in San Francisco, will so effectually crush 
this step, that its supporters will stand abashed 
at their own folly. The question of creating 
a slave State on the Pacific is utterly visionary, 
and nothing more than a trap to catch South- 
ern votes in favor of a division of the State, and 
the creation of new offices. 

“ We have treated this matter candidly, and 
without any desire to create division in the 
community between our friends from the North 
or South. It was necessary to say to those 
who look to this project as a means of introdu 
cing slavery into this State, that they are most 
seriously humbugged, as they can plainly see 
by making their own calculations, not omitting 
the 5,000 Mormon voters at Los Angelos, who 
are forbidden by their regulations to hold ne 
gro property. To those opposed to the creation 
of a new slave State, we can also say that such 
is the design of your Southern friends in de 
siring this separation, and they will oppose it 
toaman. This will institute inquiry, and then 
the subject is bound to be defeated. Before 
the light this movement becomes transparent, 
and resolves itself into a stupendous deception, 
designed for the creation of new officers. Wo 
are at war with all kinds of trickery, as all 
trickery is at war with the true interests of the 
State. We do not wish to see friends embit 
tered in the discussion of principles that are 
intangible ; and the only way to accomplish 
this, is to frown on all attempts to introduce 
them. God knows that slavery has produced 
enough trouble in the Atlantic States. without 
introducing it here to re-open the rankling 
wounds that are now nearly healed. We can 
get along without it, and build up a firm and 
deep-seated country, if we have no element 
thrown in to produce discord and disunion ; 
and it is the duty of every lover of California 
to discountenance this movement.” 

“ Forewarned, forearmed.” We rejoice that 
we had the means of exposing this infamous 
plot at se early a period. Our friends in Califor- 
nia have been put upon their guard ; the ques- 
tion is now fairly before them; the plot is re- 
vealed. South Carolina and other slave States 
have been conspiring against their peace, inter- 
meddling with their domestic institutions, plot 
ting to dismember their State, for the purpose 
of manufacturing a slave State on the Pacific 
utterly reckless of the antagonisms that would 
necessarily spring up between the two systems 
of free labor and slave labor on the Pacific 
They are so well pleased with the reign of dis 
cord on the Atlantic coast, that they would 
extend it to the Pacific. Like the Devil, whose 
envy was fired by the peace and purity of Par- 
adise, they would blast the Eden they cannot 
enjoy. 

The Californians can baffle these wicked 
movements. They have established freedom 
as the universal law of their State, they have 
now but one kind of labor, and labor with them 
is honorable. They have no slaves to bring 
down its dignity or rewards, no masters to ty- 
rannize over their councils, no antagonistical 
interests, no States with different institutions 
generating unbrotherly discussions. They are 
one People, under one system, and so let them 
continue, until freedom and free institutions 
shall be so incorporated with the ideas and hal- 
its of the People. so rooted in the very soil, as to 
bid defiance to all attempts to eradicate or im- 
pair them. Then, should division hecome ne- 
cessary or expedient, it could be accomplished 
without danger. 

Tue Boston ComMoNn WEALTH newspaper hits 
changed hands. It will in future be edited by 
Eligur Wright, assisted by Charles List, who is 
one of the proprietors. Mr. Wright in his salu- 
tatory makes the following remarks: 

“It will be understood that the Commoi- 
wealth ceases, of course, to be the official organ ol 
the Free Soil party. I say this distinctly, not 
because the political sympathies of myself or 
my associates are in the least withdrawn from 
the party, with which all of us have acted zeal 
ously from the first, but simply to prevent the 
new position of the paper from being misunder 
stood, and to save our friends from being held 
responsible for any doctrine, political or other, 
which it may advocate. Our hope is that the 
Free Soil party will find it as valuable to ther 
cause as if it were their official instrument. At 
any rate, if they ever find it false to Freedom, 
let them starve it into a dishonored grave. 

Mississippr—A State Convention was held 
at Jackson, the capital of the State, and on the 
15th ult. The Convention endorsed the Union 
platform, usually called “the Compromise, 
and explicitly declare the opinion of the Con 
vention that the people of Mississippi will abide 
by the Union as it is, and by the Constitution of 
the United States without amendment. 

The equally strong declaration against the 
pretended Right of Secession on the part of “ 
State or States, as a subverison of the Union, 

ste spciences 
and amounting in its effects and conseque™ , 
to a Civil Revolution, was passed by a vole ° 
seventy-nine yeas to seventeen nays. 

SPECULATIONS ABOUT THE PRESIDENCY I 
rife. Two of our correspondents discuss . 

° ° . ; They speak 0 
subject in this week’s Era. They S)* vk a 

. . . re ir 
course their own sentiments, for which wé 
not to be held responsible. 
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“Tue Revertes or aN OLp Main,” 2 paper 
of singular beauty, which appeared ngnd 
weeks since in the Era, is reprintec in Littell’s 
Living Age. The fair author furnishes 
day, in another column, Poem to Kossuth, ‘ 
more than ordinary power: She will always 
be welcome to our columns. 


Civ. AND SPIRITUAL Despotism.—We shall 
resume this subject next week, when the com- 
munication of our subscriber in Dayton, Ohve, 
who has excommunicated us because of our de- 
nunciations of Spiritual Despotism, will also 





appear. 
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LATEST FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Pacific arrived at New York 
on Sunday, bringing Hon. Wm. C. Rives, Min- 
ister to France. Cotton has advanced t¢d., 
and flour is in good demand. 

Hanover.—A new Ministry, under the Presi- 
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WELCOME TO KOSSUTH. 

On Saturday last, a great crowd assembled 
on the wharf, to witness the departure of Kos- 
auth to Castle Garden. Numerous delegations 
waited upon him, and were cordially received. 

A namber of Hungarians, in the United 


atmosphere of Europe is not very propitious to 
American principles. I know a man who could 
tell some cur‘ous facts about this matter. But 
as to Mr. Hulseman, really I don’t believe 
that he would be so ready to leave Washington. 
He has extremely well digested the caustic 
pills which Mr. Webster has administered to 


the highest respect for him. Letthe honorable 
gentleman from Mississippi pour forth his elo- 
quence, and ye “as never man spake” in 
behalf of the illustrious stranger to whom he 
proposes to do honor, and putit upon the ground 
that it is*-because he has been true—true in 
Hungary, true in a and I hope in God 


ulously absurd, that all that is needed is to hold 
the matter up to view. 

We are not trying the Fugitive Slave Law. 
The Fugitive Slave Law is trying itself. He 
apprehended that the South would be the first 
to be dissatisfied. That every man carried 
back to slavery will be an apostle of liberty, 


the necessity of balloting ; and he sent upa 
list embracing the committees of the last ses- 
sion, and the nomination was agreed to. 

Mr. Bright gave notice of an amendment to 
the rules requiring the election of the officers 
of the Senate. 

Mr. Hale gave notice of a joint resolution, 


MR. THRASHER. 


_ This gentleman, who’has been tried and con- 
victed without a hearing by a Court Martial at 
Havana, has addressed an appeal to the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States, in 


which he gives a most vivid 
that he will be true 


ry men 


Hosition 


States army, crossed over from Bedlow 8 Island, 
in uniform, early in the morning, having obtain- 
ed leave to take part in the day’s procession. 


him so gloriously. 
“ Even this morning I was honored, by tl 


express order of the Government, by an official 
salute from the batteries of the United States, 


ere—to the maintenance 
1e | of the principles for the maintenance of which 
he is an exile, and he cannot go beyond my 
sympathy. I feel it all; I sympathize with it 


and the South will ask as a boon that which 
she would now resist. He alluded to the open- 
ing remarks of the counsel of the United States 
relative to the stability of the Union. He was 


directing the President to open a correspond- 
ence with the President of France. with a view 
to effect the liberating of Ab-del-Kader. 

The resolution providing for the election of 


dency of the Schaale, had been formed, which 
will pursue an entirely new course of policy. 
The new King had issued a proclamation, 
pledging himself to the most sacred obser- 


; picture of the 
tyranny of the Spanish Government in that 


island. While this Government wisely ab- 
stains from interfering with the domestic ad- 
ministration of foreign countries, it is bound b 


in such a manner in which, according to the 
military rules, only a public, high official ea- 
pacity can be greeted. Having thus expounded 
my aim, I beg leave to state that I came not to 
your glorious shores to enjoy a happy rest—I 
came not with the intention to gather triumphs 
of personal distinction, but because a humble 
petitioner, in my country’s name, as its freely- 
chosen constitutional chief, humbly to entreat 
your generous aid; and then it is to the aim 
that | will devote every moment of my time 
with the more assiduity, the more restlessness, 
as every moment may bring a report of events 
which may call me to hasten to my place on 
the battle-field, where the great, and I hope 
the last battle will be fought between Liberty 
and Despotism—a moment marked by the 
finger of God to be so near that every hour of 
delay of your generous aid may prove fatally 
disastrous to oppressed humanity; and thus 


the Pa- 
e@ relied 


The seene at the wharf batiles all descrip- 
tion. When the Vanderbilt put alongside, the 
rush to get on board was terrible. The Rich- 
mond Guards were on duty, and did their ut- 
most to keep back the crowd ; but many jump- 
ed on board in spite of their bayonets. Many 
Hungarians, in costume, were driven back. At 
last, Dr. Doane himself and his family were 
repulsed, and the plank having been taken in, 
the Doctor was left behind, but he got on board 
by means of his boat. 

“On reaching Castle Garden and the Battery, 
the sight is represented as beyond comparison 
the finest New York ever saw. A hundred 
thousand persons were on the Battery, and 
their shouts reached to heaven and almost rent 


all; and I want to turn it into no narrow, sec- 
tional current. I want it to do what the hon- 
orable Senator said that some narrow-minded 
men feared that it would do ; I want it to liber- 
alize the minds of the multitude, and to infuse 
democratic sentiments into the hearts of the 
great masses of the people. That is the very 
object I propose. Thatis whatI want. I want 
him to come here, in his very person a living 
reproach to despotism, of whatever name and 
wherever it may be. I wanthim to come here, 
and in his very person to go through all this 
land a living advocate of the rights of man, so 
that everybody, wherever he may be, who feels 
in his breast that he is guilty of any invasion 
or infraction of those rights, when he looks into 
the face of Kossuth, may see there lineaments 
that speak out reproach. That is the reason 
why I honor him, and that is the reason why [ 
want him to come here. I want the resolution 


sorry that they had brought such matters in 
view. The stability of the Union don’t depend 
on this or any othiig trial. No verdict, pro- 
nounced here or anywhere else, can affect the 
foundation of the Union. 

It was founded on the affections of the peo- 
ple; and he held that the continually talking 
about the instability and destruction of the 
Union looked much more like treason than any- 
thing which Castner Hanaway has done. 

Mr. Brent opened for the defence, contend- 
ing that the Compromise law imposed an ac- 
tive duty on the North in returning fugitive 
slaves. The man refusing to assist is a dis- 
loyal citizen. The prisoner did not confine 
himself to this, however, but became a conspir- 
ator, inciting the colored men to resistance and 
bloodshed by words and: gestures. Mr. Brent 
apoke until the hour of adjournment. 


—_——~-»s-—— 


vance of the Constitution of the country. 
Austria —The state of Hungary was most 

unsatisfactory, and the Government organs 

admit that it is much agitated. The system 


of expulsion was still carried on on a grand 
scale. 


every consideration of duty and patriotism to 
protect American citizens abroad, so long as 
they abstain from infringing the laws of the 
country in which they may temporarily reside 
for purposes of business or pleasure ; and even 
when American citizens offend against the laws 
of foreign countries, our Government is bound 
to see that they have a legal trial: 

Mr. Thrasher has been imprisoned for several 
weeks, without the privilege of communicating 
with his friends, or of employing counsel. It 
seems that a nominal defender was assigned 
him by the Cuban authorities, but that defender 
was 80 completely the creature of the Govern- 
ment, that he was not permitted to see Mr. 
Thrasher until the day on which he was brought 
out toreceive his sentence. The Court Martial 
consisted of a Brigadier General and six officers 
of the army, who in a time of profound peace 


Chaplain was taken up, and agreed to. 

Mr. Seward introduced a joint resolution, 
declaring that Kossush was welcome to the 
nation. a 

Mr. Shields offered an amendmegt providing 
for the appointment of a committee of three 
Senators to introduce Kossuth to the Senate. 

Objection being made, the subject was laid 
over. 

Mr. Foote’s resolution, declaring the series 
of measures known as the Compromise acts to 
be a definite settlement of the slavery question, 
was taken up. Mr. F addressed the Senate in 
support of it. 

Ir. Butler considered the resolution unwise 
and unnecessary. It was an ex post review of 
legislation. If the legislation was wise, this 
resolution was unnecessary. If it was wicked, 
this resolution could not purify it. He had de- 
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A few words about the Queen City—Its progress during 
the last five years, and during the last National De- 
cade—Public and Private Buildiags —Outward evi- 
dences of Inward Realities—Benevolent Institu- 
tions, &c. 
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Cincinnati, November 25, 1851. 
In this desultory correspondence, you must 
look for neither plan nor regularity. I make 
no attempt at the former, and for the latter, 


against 
en who 


the clouds. Flags waved from different parts 


having stated my position to be that of a hum- 


of the Battery, and even schooners in the neigh- 


to be as broad as the parties to be covered. 


nounced the Compromise, and would continue 
to do so. He considered all compromises dan- 


have not time or opportunity. I write just 
whenever I can, bat never do so without ex- 


tried the prisoner, heard the evidence and pro- 
ceedings connected with his arrest read, in his 


i 7 I ad Q I { : ; : : 
ble petitioner in the name of my oppressed | Wherever there are victims of oppression, [ THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS FIRST SESSION. gerous. pecting to communicate some facts that will absence, and only summoned him from his 
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porhood hoisted the Hungarian standard and 
fired a salute. 

The Mayor welcomed Kossuth in a short ad- 
dress, closing in these words : 


“T beg to assure you, sir, again of the heart- 
felt pleasure with which the people. whom | 
have the honor on this occasion to represent, 
bid you welcome to their country and their 
homes. 

“ As the enlightened representative of Hun- 
garian Independence, as the champion of Hu- 
man Progress, as the eloquent advocate of Uni- 
yersal Freedom, | welcome you to the hospi- 
talities of the city.” 

The Mayor then introduced Kossuth to the 
assembled crowd, who addressed them, but we 
find ourselyes so cramped for room that we 
must confine ourselves to two or three points of 
his address : 

KOSSUTH’S FIRST SPEECH IN NEW YORK. 

“Tam yet half sick, gentlemen ; tossed and 
twisted about by a fortnight’s gale on the At- 
lantic’s restless waves; my giddy brains are 
still turning round, as in a whirlpool. and this 
gigantic continent seems yet to tremble be- 
neath my wavering steps. 

“My beloved native land! thy very suffer- 
ings make thee but dearer to my heart; thy 
bleeding image dwells within me when I wake, 
as it rests with me in the short moments of my 
restless sleep. It has accompanied me over the 
waves. !t will accompany me when I go back 

to fight over again the battle of thy freedom 
once mere. | have no idea but thee; I have 
no feeling but thee. Even here, with this pro- 
digious view of greatness, freedom, and happi- 
ness, which spreads before my astonished eyes, 
my thoughts are wandering toward home ; and 
when I look over these thousands of thousands 
before me, the happy inheritance of yonder 
freedom for which your fathers fought and 
bled—and when I turn to you, citizens, to bow 
before the majesty of the United States, and to 
thank the people of New York for- their gener- 
ous share in my liberation, and for the unpar- 
alleled honor of this reception—I see, out of 
the very midst of this great assemblage, rise 
the bleeding image of Hungary, looking to you 
with anxiety whether there be in the lustre of 
your eyes a ray of hope for her ; whether there 
be in the thunder of your hurrahs a trumpet 
call of resurrection. If there were no such ray 
of hope in your eyes, and no such trumpet-call 
in your cheers, then woe t® Europe’s oppressed 
nations. 

“ Gentlemen, I have to thank the People, 
Congress, and Government of the United States, 
for my liberation from captivity. 

“ Others spoke—you acted ; and [ was free ! 
You acted; and at this act of yours tyrants 
trembled ; humanity shouted out with joy ; the 
down-trodden people of Magyars—the down- 
trodden, but not broken—raised his head with 
resolution and with hope, and the brilliancy of 
your stars was greeted by Europe’s oppressed 
nations as the morning star of rising liberty. 
Now, gentlemen, you must be aware how 
boundless the gratitude must be which I feel for 
you. You have restored me to life—because, 
restored # activity; and should my life, 7 the 
blessings of the Almighty, still prove useful to 
my father-land and to humanity, it will be your 
merit—it will be your work. May you and 
your glorious country be blessed for it. Eu- 
rope is on the very eve of such immense events, 
that, however fervent my gratitude be to you, 
I would not have felt authorized to cross the 
Atlantic at this very time, only for the pur- 
pose to exhibit to you my warm thanks. 

“You have raised the conviction throughout 
the world, that by my liberation you were will- 
ing to say, ‘Ye oppressed nations of old Eu- 
rope’s continent, be of good cheer; the young 
giant of America stretches his powerful arm 
over the waves, ready to give a brother’s hand 
to your future.’ So is your act interpreted 
throughout the world. You, in your proud se- 
curity, ean scarcely imagine how beneficial this 
conviction has already proved to the suffering 
nations of the European continent. You can 
scarcely imagine what self-confidence you have 
added to the resolution of the oppressed. You 
have knit the tie of solidarity in the destinies 
of nations. 

“ Now, gentlemen, I have stated my position. 
lam a straight-forward man. I am a repub- 
lican. [have avowed it qpenly in the monar- 
chical but free England; and am happy to 
state that I have nothing lost by this avowal 
there. I hope I will not lose here, in republi- 
ean America, by that frankness, which must 
be one of the chief qualities of every republi- 
can. So I heg leave, frankly and openly, to 
state the following points : 

“ First, that I take it to be the duty of honor 
and principle not to meddle with whatever 

pres question of your own domestic affairs. 


claim for my country the right to dispose of 


itself; so I am resolved, and must be resolved, 
to respect the same principle here and every- 
where. 
knights-errant for theories. It is not my ease. 
I am the man of the great principle of the 
sovereignty of every people to dispose of its 
own domestic concerns; and J most solemnly 
deny to every foreigner, as to every foreign 


Power, the right to oppose the sovereign fac- 


ulty. 
* Seeondly, I ge highly and openly, my 
t 


admiration for the glorious principle of union, 


on which stands the mighty pyramid of your 
greatness, and upon the basis of which you 


country, let me respectfully ask, do you not re- 
gret to have bestowed upon me the high honor 


want to speak to them. The gentleman has 


Others may delight in the part of 


tory ?” 
and independence of Hungary.” 
people. 


procession. 


tion. An address and deputation have bee 


the city of Philadelphia. * 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 


On Wednesday, the 3d instant, the resol 
tion of Mr. Foote in relation to the receptio 


Mr. Foote asked that it might be immediatel 
acted on. 

Mr. Dawson opposed the resolution. 
Senate in so doing. 
! 
as to call into exercise our sympathies, but h 


was proposed to receive him. 


ment. 


ate the objections urged by Mr. Dawson. H 
proposed to add the following: 


in exile, of the sympathy of Congress and th 


ernment of the world.” 


others. 
and there is but one Kossuth.” 


ever distinguished. 


world.” 
He added : 


lic mind of America towards this excellen 


marked our annals as a nation.” 


throw of liberty. 


gerous. At such a moment does it behooy 
otism, or to stand by the cause of freedom 
Ve must do one or the other, 


who are not for us are against us, 
are not for freedom are for slavery. 
Mr. Hale. Exactly. 

Mr. Foote. The gentleman says “exactly. 


Those wh 


to the ears of statesmen. I am employin 


cism. 


preciated. 


of this glorious reception, unparalleled in his- 


“Citizens of New York, it is under your pro- 
tection that I place the sacred cause of freedom 


The New York papers are filled with glow- 
ing accounts of his reception by all classes of 
Numerous banners, containing patri- 
otic sentiments and expressing a hearty wel- 
come to the great Hungarian, were borne in the 
Thirteen columns of the Tribune 
are filled with a detailed account of his recep- 


sent on by the State of Maryland, and also by 


of Louis Kossuth was read the second time. 


He 
knew of no precedent which would justify the 
x. He saw nothing in the 
character of Kossuth to distinguish him from 
all other men. He never rendered any particu- 
lar service to this country. His position is such 


(Mr. D.) objected to the manner in which it 
It is the people 
who ought to receive him, and not the Govern- 


Mr. Hale announced his intention of offering 
an amendment, which he thought would meet 
with the concurrence of the Senate, and obvi- 


*“ And also to assure him, and his associates 


people of the United States with the victims of 
oppression everywhere. and that it is our earnest 
desire that the time may speedily come when 
the rights of man shall be universally recog- 
nised and respected by every People and Goy- 


Mr. Foote expressed grief and surprise at 
the opposition of the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Dawson.] He did not expect to hear from 
any intelligent member of that body that he 
could see no difference between him and many 
“ There has been but one Washington, 


Mr. Dawson asked in what battle he was 


Mr. Foote referred him to a forthcoming 
History of Kossuth, and said he is the author 
of achievements that “ must hand him down to 
future ages as the man of the present age—more 
illustrious in all respects, In my judgment, 
than any other man that the present genera- 
tion has produced in any quarter of the 


“T beg leave to declare here, that the at- 
tempt which has been made to poison the pub- 


personage—to instil undue prejudice into the 
minds of the enlightened people of this coun- 
try in regard to this illustrious victim of op- 
pression—is, in my judgment, altogether the 
most disgraceful act of the kind that has yet 


Sir, the gentleman from Georgia seems to 
overlook the fact that there is 4 great struggle 
going on at this moment, in all parts of the 
civilized world, between the principles of free- 
dom and the principles of slavery. The ty- 
rants of the earth have combined for the over- 
In some instances open at- 
tempts are made to break down political and 
religious freedom; in others, the means em- 
ployed by the enemies of freedom are more 
disguised and insidious. but not at all less dan- 


the American People to join the side of des- 


We cannot 
avoid the solemn alternative presented. Those 


[ shall deal with him very exactly presently. 
[am using such language as I deem suited 


such phraseology as has received an accepta- 
tion perfectly understood amongst real states- 
men—among men of a genuine elevation of 
character, who are capable of breathing else- 
where than in the impure atmosphere of 
faction—who are something more than the 
wretched demagogues of the hour—who are 
able, when a great question like this is under 
consideration, to elevate themselves somewhat 
above the behests of an unreasoning fanati- 
I say, sir, 1 am using language which, 
amongst such men—the statesmen, the true 
philanthropists, the enlightened philosophers of 
the world—is perfectly comprehended and ap- 


He hoped the “apparently unconquerable 
blindness which has constantly marked the 
course of certain inflated demagogues which 
he could easily specify. (not here, of course, or 
who should not be here, certainly,) will con- 
tinue undiminished, until Jehovah himself shall | the sun which had illuminated them all. 
determine that the fitting time has come for 
pouring out upon their heads that deluge of 
fiery indignation which their manifold offences 


offered a resolution to tender the sympathy of 
the Government to O’Brien, Meagher, and other 
victims of wrong. I want this resolution to 
reach them. I want it to go just as far as the 
history of the United States goes. I want it to 
go—as was eloquently said by a distinguished 
orator of this country to Lafayette, when he 
was in this country, speaking of the voice of 
Washington raised in his behalf—so that the 
voice of sympathy may reach the oppressed 
everywhere—so that it may reach the victims 
of oppression in the dungeons of Austria, if such 
there be, and in any other dungeons upon earth. 
I want the expression of sympathy to be broad 
enough to reach Kossuth, Mitchell, O’Brien, 
n| and everybody else suffering in the cause of 
human rights, without division and without 
partiality, and such as to speak out and mani- 
fest itseif. It is the Senator from Mississippi 
who has undertaken to signalize and legalize 
and give a narrow meaning to words which in 
1-| their fair import admit of no such meaning. 
n | It is he, if anybody, who has a mind so diseased 
upon this subject, so gangrened with the mere 
y | local application of a great principle, that he 
cannot view it in the light of a statesman, a 
philanthropist, and a Christian. If he has any 
such feelings, let him lay them all aside; let 
him be assured that it is, in this regard at least, 
the representation of the sympathy and co- 
operation of all those that love liberty, and re- 
spect and venerate its advocates, irrespective 
e| of all extraneous considerations and all extra- 
neous motives. 

Mr. Foote stated that his object in present- 
ing the resolution relative to the Compromise 
measures, was to give fulland permanent quiet 
to the public mind. 

Mr. Cass was in favor of the resolution of 
the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Foote,] and 
e| against the amendment of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, [Mr. Hale,] for the reason 
that “it would go out distinctly to the whole 
e| country as a declaration that the American 
Government is against the institution of slavery 
which exists in the Southern States of this 
Union.” 

Mr. Underwood opposed the resolution, and 
deprecated the precedent it would set. He re- 
garded intervention in the affairs of other na- 
tions as hostile to the genius of our Govern- 
ment, and as “idle on the part of the Ameri- 
can Congress to talk, to sympathize, to express 
abstract sentiments, unless, in the progress of 
things, you intend to execute those declarations 
of sentiment which you promulgate to the 
world.” 

He did not conceive it to be our duty, as 
legislators, “to be dealing in compliments not 
rendered to us or our country.” He said: 

“Let this example be set—let us go into the 
affairs of Europe. and express our opinion 
about the European systems, European men 
and measures, and what reason is there upon 
the face of the earth why the American Con- 
gress cannot get up and say we will express 
our opinions about State systems, State meas- 
ures, State policy? And if you can look at 
tyranny, as you denominate it, in any part of 
the world, do you not tolerate this gentleman, 
t| |Mr. Hale,] with whom I have never had any 
sympathy, in regard to his course of political 
action—although I regard him, in point of so- 
cial intercourse, with a good deal of affection 
and esteem? Sir, do you not tolerate him in 
getting up here and saying: ‘I want you to 
interyene a little. I think Kentucky has acted 
rather tyrannically. I think Georgia, the 
State of my neighbor behind me, [Mr. Daw- 
son,] has rather a despotic system there ; and I 
want to express my sympathy for the oppress- 
ed?’ Sir, lam against this resolution “ out 
and out.” 


THE CHRISTIANA TREASON TRIALS. 


TENTH DAY. 

Friday. December 5.—The trial of Hanaway 

was continued. 
e Mr. George L. Ashmead stated that, having 
been taken by surprise by the evidence of Har- 
21 vey Scott yesterday, they would ask to show 
that he had stated, in his testimony before 
Alderman Riegart, at Lancaster, that he was 
o | at the fight at Parker’s, and had stated the cir- 
cumstances of that fight; and that he had 
made the same statements to the counsel for 
the prosecution three days ago. 

Mr. Read objected. 

Mr. Stevens repelled an insinuation, made 
g| by Mr. Cooper. He said he was sorry the 
United—no, sir, the State of Maryland—should 
resort to such a course. He said it was false— 
that no one for the defence or for the counsel 
had interfered with the witness. 

Mr. Ashmead withdrew the offer. 

Dickinson Gorsuch recalled.—I said I ge- 
cognised two of the slaves of Mr. Edward 
Gorsuch at Parker’s, Noah Bueley and Nelson 
Ford. (This was to correct the official report.) 

Mr. Ludlow then summed up for the United 
States—stated that the United States did not 
seek innocent blood—declared the charge was 
founded in the Constitution, sustained by the 
law, and proved by the facts of the case. He 
reviewed the evidence already adduced, and 
concluded by denouncing those fanatics and 
demagogues who had excited this treasonable 
outbreak, and who had been employed for 
years in attempts to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, and strike from the firmament of ae 

e 

risoner, said he, answered when asked how 
e would he tried—“ hy God and my rae? Bi 
You, gentlemen of the jury, represent that 


” 


have grown, in the short period of seventy-five 
years. to a prodigious giant, the living wonder 
of the world. I have the most warm wish that 
the star-spangled banner of the United States 
may forever be floating, united and one, the 
proud ensign of mankind’s divine origin. And 
taking my ground on this prineiple of union, 
which I find lawfully existing, an established 
constitutional fact, it is not to a party, but to 
the united People of the United States, that I 
confidently will address my humble requests 


are manifestly provoking.” 

Mr. Hale did not expect that his amend- 
ment would be subjected to such a course of 
remark, and supposed it to be in order for a 
man to declare his own motives. 

But the honorable Senator says that some 
minds, “not here, of course”—that is, not. in 
his seat—cannot understand language as states- 
Now, sir, if there ever 
was & man that delivered illustrated lectures, 


country, but in your deliberations be guided 
by that Deity who presides over the destinies 
of our nation. [f the prisoner is innocent, let 
him be acquitted—if guilty, let him fall, 

The Court then adjourned, 

__ ELEVENTH DAY. 

Saturday, December 6 —Mr, Lewis summed 
up for the defence. He stated the position of 
Pennsylvania in regard to slavery, and asked if 
a free black citizen of Pennsylvania was found 


’ therefore, is full 


the People of the United States, aken very 
existence is founded upon a similar declaration 








for aid and protection to oppressed humanity. 
I will conscientiously respect your laws; but 
within the limits of your laws I will use every 
honest exertion to gain your operative sympathy, 
and your financial, material and political aid for 
my country’s freedom and independence, and 
entre the realization of these hopes which your 
generosity has raised in me and my people’s 
breasts, and also in the breasts of Europe’s op- 


pressed nations. And, therefore, 


“Thirdly, I beg leave frankly to state, that 
my aim 1s to restore my father-land to the full 


enjoyment of that act of declaration of inde- 
pendence, which being the only rightful exist- 


ing public law of my nation, ean have lost 
_ nothing of its righfulness by the violent inva- 


sion of foreign Russian arms; and which, 


entitled to be reco 


of independence. 


“ What can be opposed to it? The frown of | li 
Mr. Hulseman—the anger of that satellite of 


the Czar called Francis Foseph of Austria—and 
the immense danger with which some Euro: 
d by 


and American papers threaten you, an 


which, of course, you must feel extremely ter- 
rified, that your Minister at Vienna will have 
offered his passports, and that Mr. Hulseman 
leaves Washington, should I be received and 
treated in my official aay amy 8 Now, as to 
gh cermin prs can re 
e letting him ere wit r opinion 
: don't ieee: but 


your Minister at Vienna, 


the cause of I really 


ised by 


Mississippi. What is the amendment to th 


and of the people of the 
United States are not only with him, 


langua 
thiss ‘ith the victims of 


feelings which have 


e language ? ; 
the time may speedily come when the rights 
man shall 


world.” 
ised? If he 


versally respected and 





allow myself to utter in this 
I am ready, for one, to say 


demonstrating the truth of his propositions as 
he goes along, it is the honorable Senator from 


resolution? That we shall assure this illus- 
trious man, dear to my affections as to his— 
dear to my affections for the principles which 
he has advocated and avowed, and for the utter- 
ance and maintenance of which he is now in 
exile—that we shall assure this man, and his 
associates in exile, of the sympathy of Congress 
nited States ; a he 

that the sympathies of the le of the 
Tinited Staten are my but with 
the victims of oppression everywhere, is evidence 
that somebody does not understand the English 
asa statesman should. We “sympa- 
oppression every- 
where.” That is evidence that there is a faction 
in the country that wants to arouse the sectional 
been so happily buried. 
And what more evidence is there of a want of 
apprehension and understanding of statesman- 
ik “Jt is our earnest desire that 


universally recognised and re- 
ted by every people and Government of the 
Well, sir, is there any intimation there 
that the honorable Senator means to find fault 
with? Doeshe mean to intimate that this land 
is a place where the rights of man are not ot country is but a few acres wide, the occur- 


he utters a fouler slander upon the country an 

the States of this Confederacy than ] would 
that I entertain 

80 much I know, that the present absolutistical the fullest sympathy with Kossuth, | entertain 


in a Southern State, he was not liable to im- 
prisonment. 

is}° Pennsylvania puts no obstruction in the way 
of reclaiming fugitives, but only her own free 
citizens should not be unlawfully carried off. 
Was not this the position of Castner Hana- 
way? Did he not act only as a Pennsylvanian 
should act? The whole evidence showed that 
he had only endeavored to see that no kidnap- 
ping was going on. ‘ 

Our law merely says that no man can be 
carried into slavery, if a free man; and, if a 
slave, that no obstruction should be placed in 
their way. This was the position of the pris- 
oner. Is there a single thing he did but in 
accordance with his Pennsylvania feeling and 
Pennsylvania rights? There is no man that 
regrets this catastrophe more than Castner 
Hanaway ; that a citizen of Maryland should 
haye been shot down, is regretted by him as 
by all others. This is shown by his direction 
to his counsel, that no question should be 
asked of the two members of the Gorsuch 
of| family, who appeared to give evidence in this 

case 


The charge of treason—the continent from 
ocean to ocean is 3,000 miles broad, and from 
the St. Lawrence to the Rio Grande, not less 
than 2,000—and the extent of territory in this 


rence was in the township of Sadsbury, be- 
tween a corn-field and an orchard, Was not 
this an excellent place to raiseanarmy? And 
this occurrence in the township of Sadsbury is 
treason! This was to overturn the General 
Government! Why, the accusation is so ridic- 





, 


SENATE. 
Monpay, DecEMBER 1. 

After prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Mr. But- 
ler, the Senate was called to order by Hon. W. 
R. King, President pro tem. 

The following credentials were presented : 

By Mr. Seward, the credentials of the Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, of New York. 

By Mr. Atchison, the credentials of Hon. 
Henry 8. Geyer, of Missouri. * 

By Mr. Chase, the credentials of Hon. Ben- 
jamin Wade, of Ohio. 

By Mr. Miller, the credentials of Hon. Rob- 
ert F. Stockton, of New Jersey. 

By Mr. Clarke, the credentials of Hon. C. T. 
James, of Rhode Island. 

By Mr. Cass, the credentials of Hon. Charles 
Sumner, of Massachusetts. And Messrs. Fish, 
Wade, Sumner, James, and Geyer, appeared, 
and took the oath prescribed. 

Mr. Morton presented the certificate of the 
Governor of Florida of the election of Hon. 
Stephen R. Mallory, as a Senator from that 
State for six years from 4th of March last. 
Also, a certified copy of the proceedings of the 
Legislature of that State in the said election ; 
the said record being claimed by Hon. D. L. 
Yulee, as evidence*of his having been elected 
to that office. 

Mr. Bright moved that both papers be re- 
ferred to a select committee of five. 

After some discussion, Mr. Bright withdrew 
his motion, and Mr. Mallory was sworn in; 
after which, he renewed his motion, and to- 
morrow atone o’clock was fixed for the appoint- 
ment of the commitiee. 

Mr. Foote introduced a joint resolution direct- 
ing the appointment of a committee of the two 
Houses of Congress to wait upon Kossuth on his 
arrival, communicate to him in the name of the 
people of the United States assurances of the 
most profound respect, and tender him in the 
name of the people of the United States the 
hospitalities of the Metropolis of the Union. 


Tvespay, DecemBEr 2. 


A message was received from the House, an- 
nouncing the election of Speaker and Clerk ; 
and also the appointment of a committee to 
wait on the President, and inform him that 
Congress was ready to receive any communica- 
tions he might have to make. 

Mr. Bright moved, anda similar committee 
was appointed on the part of the Senate, Messrs. 
Bright and Miller composing the committee. 
Mr. Atchison moved, and to-morrow at 1 
o'clock was fixed for the election of chaplain. 
Mr. Foote gave.notice that on to-morrow he 
would ask leave to introduce a joint resolution 
expressing the sympathy of Congress in behalf 
of Smith O’Brien, Meagher, and other exiled 
Irish patriots. 

The Senate then proceeded to ballot for the 
select committee on the contested election of 
Senator from Florida; and upon counting the 
ballots, Messrs. Bright, Mason, Berrien, Davis, 
and Pearce, were found to be chosen. 

The annual message of the President of the 
United States was then received from the 
private Secretary of the President, and was 
read. 

On motion by Mr. Pearce, 10,000 extra 
copies of the message and A eli docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Foote then introduced his joint resolu- 
tion making arrangements for the reception 
and entertainment of Governor Kossuth. 

He gave notice of a resolution declaring the 
acts of September, 1850, known as the “com- 
promise,” to be a definite settlement of all 
questions growing out of the system of domestic 
slavery. 

And then the Senate adjourned. 


WepnespaY, DECEMBER 3. 

Hon. Mr. Stockton, of New Jersey, appeared 
to-day and was sworn. 

A number of notices of bills were given. 

The joint resolution of Mr. Foote, making 
arrangements for the reception and entertain- 
ment of Kossuth, was taken up. 

Mr. Foote moved to fill the blanks so that 
the Senate committee should consist of three 
Senators, and the House of five members. 

Mr. Dawson opposed the resolution. Such 
honors were never conferred on any one before, 
save Lafayette. Kossuth was in no way iden- 
tified with this Government, or its establish- 
ment, as was Lafayette. Kossuth was a great 
man, and all sympathized with him, but he 
thought enough had been done by sending a 
national vessel for him*to show our respect, &c. 
He had nothing against Kossuth, but he object- 
ed to the manner of extending him this great 
honor. 

Mr. Hale proposed to amend it by adding to 
it that the committee assure Kossuth of the 
sympathy we feel for all victims of oppression, 
and that it is the earnest desire of this Govern- 
ment that the day may shortly arrive when 
the rights of man may be universally recognised 


and respected. 


Mr. Foote replied to the objections of Mr, 
Dawson. Kossuth was pre-eminently distin- 
guished for all the virtues of a warrior and 
statesman. Kossuth had been invited to our 
shores, and it was proper that something he 
done to provide for his reception. He denoun- 
ced the amendment suggested by Mr. Hale as 
the result of a desire to fasten upon this resolu- 
tion the peculiar notions of the base and mise- 
rable faction who had been laid bare by the re- 
cent legislation of Congsess. 

Mr. Hale replied, defending his amendment. 

Mr. Foote rejoined, and said that the Sena- 
ampshire could not deny that 
the purposed object of his amendment was to 
obtain an expression of sympathy for a certain 
population in the Southern States, 

Mr. Cass followed in support of the resolu- 
tion, and in opposition to the amendment, as 
improper and unjust. 

Mr. Underwood addressed the Senate in op- 
position to the resolution. He was opposed to 
all interference, by resolution or by act, with 
the affairs of other nations. 

Messrs. Foote, Cass, and Underwood, made ex- 
planations, and then without taking the vote 
the Senate adjourned. 


TuHurspay, DecEMBER 4. 
A large number of Executive documents 
‘were laid before the Senate, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Underwood introduced a joint resolution 
making land warrants assignable. 

Mr. Clemens gave notice of a joint resolu- 
tion conferrin the brevet rank of Lieutenant 
General on Major General Scott. 

Mr. Fish gave notice of a bill for a branch 
mint in New York: and Mr. Gwin introduced 
a bill for one in California. 

Mr. Foote introduced his joint resolution of 
sympathy for the Irish exiled patriots, 

Also, bis resolution declaring the Compro- 
mise measures a definite settlement of the sla- 
very question, which was made the special or- 
der for Monday next. 

Mr. Hale offered a resolution inquiring 
whether there had been any violations of the 
law abolishing flogging in the navy. 

Mr. Foote, in consequence of the unexpect- 
ed opposition, and the want of time for the 
House to act on it, asked leave to withdraw 
the Kossuth reception ution; and the 
leave was granted. Mr. Seward gave notice 
of a similar resolution; and then the Senate 
adjourned, 


Monpay, DeceMBeER 8. 


tor from New 





Mr. Bright moved, the rules being suspend- 
ed, that the committees be appointed without 


Mr. Foote replied. He reviewed the several 
acts, and contended that the South had lost 
nothiug. He maintained they were a settle- 
ment of the whole subject. He detailed the 
action of Mississippi and the other Southern 
States, and contended that the decision of the 
South had been made. 

Mr. Butler and Mr. Foote continued the de- 
bate, and the Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, DecemBeEr 1. 

When the roll was called, 218 members ap- 
peared, who proceeded to the choice of a Speaker. 

Mr. L. D. Campbell, of Ohio, nominated Mr. 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania; and Mr. Jones, of 
Tennessee, nominated Mr. Boyd, of Kentucky, 
for the office of Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The votes were then taken for Speaker, when 
118 were cast for Mr. Boyd, and 94 for various 
other members, among whom were Messrs. 
Evans and Bowie, of Maryland. 

Resolutions were then passed for notifying 
the President and Senate that the House was 
organized ; after which, the choice of a Clerk 
was proceeded with, which resulted in the 
choice of Mr. Forney, who had 129 votes, Mr. 
Walker 72, and there were more scattering. 
When the motion was made to continue the 
rules as hitherto in foree, Mr. Giddings moved, 
as an amendment, that the subject be referred 
to a committee to amend the same, pursuant to 
a petition from his constituents to that effect. 
The previous question being subsequently 
carried, the original motion was put, and the 
former rulers adopted. 

Messrs. Glosbrenner as Sergeant-at-Arms, 
McKnew as Doorkeeper, and Johnson as Post- 
master, were then nominated, and unanimously 
elected to fill those stations. 

The House then adjourned. 


Turspay, DecEMBER 2. 


A message was received from the Senate, no- 
tifying the House of the appointment of a joint 
committee to wait upon the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. Richardson, of Illinois, called the atten- 
tion of the House to the incorrectness which 
must necessarily arise from the want of proper 
accommodation for the reporters, and moved a 
resolution providing seats for them within the 
body of the House. This was so modified as to 
limit the number to two; but wien the ques- 
tion was eventually taken, it was lost, there 
being 62 voting in the affirmative, and 72 in the 
negative. 

When the usual motion of $30 to each mem- 
ber, with which to supply him with the papers 
of the day, was offered, Mr. Stanton, of Tennes- 
see, moved to substitute $50. 

Mr. Bowie opposed the substitute. 

Mr. Carter, of Ohio, also opposed it. 

Mr. Clarke, of Iowa, hoped that the members 
would do nothing at the first meeting of the 
resent session of Congress to injure themselves 
in the estimation of the country. He thought 
the lowest amount that had been pro 
would be abundant for the supply of members, 
and would vote to that extent. 

Mr. Stratton, of New Jersey, thought that 
members, in carrying out retrenchment, should 
commence with themselves, and would vote 
against all precedents. 

At length all further discussion was cut off 
by the “previous question,” and the sense of the 
House was being taken on an amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Hall, of Missouri, substituting 
three daily papers for the sum proposed, when 
the Message from the President of the United 
States was received, and all other business was 
suspended, and the Clerk proceeded to read that 
important document. 

r. Bayly moved that the Message be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the state of the 
Union, and that fifteen thousand additional 
copies be printed; which was carried. The 
drawing for seats was postponed till half past 
twelve o’clock to-morrow, and the House ad- 
journed till twelve—the usual hour of meeting. 


Wepnespay, DECEMBER 3. 


Mr. Harris, of Tennessee, this morning, of- 
fered a joint resolution in explanation of the 
Bounty Land law, which was passed-on the 
28th of September, 1850. It provided that 
nothing contained in that act shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent the sale and transfer of 
any certificate or land warrant prior to the 
location of the same. 

Mr. Meade suggested an amendment, with 
a view of making all land warrants under for- 
mer laws assignable; which Mr. Harris ac- 
cepted. 

The House, without disposing of the subject. 
proceeded, in the execution of the order of yes- 
terday, to draw for seats. The names of the 
members and delegates were written on sepa- 
rate pieces of paper, and placed in a box; as 
each was drawn by the Clerk, the member 
whose name was written on it selected his seat, 
making announcement of the same. 

On motion of Mr. Richardson, the Speaker 
was authorized to appoint the various stand- 
ing committees of the House, and it was agreed 
that when the House adjourn, it adjourn to 
Saturday, to enable the Speaker, in the mean 
time, to appoint them. 

Two resolutions—one to allow the members 
thirty dollars, and the other forty-five dollars, 
for newspapers during the session—were voted 
down. 

And the House then adjourned until Satur- 
day. 

r Saturpay, DecemsBer 6. 

After the reading of the Journal, several 
members attended, and were sworn in by the 
Speaker. 

The Treasurer’s accounts were laid before 
the House and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Evans, of Maryland, called the atten- 
tion of the House, to the report of the Coast 
Survey, and moved that it be laid on the table 
and printed, to the extent of 10,000 copies, one- 
half for the use of the Coast Survey, and the 
other for that of the Bureau. The present 
document, he said, is one of unusual import- 
ance, and applications would be made for it by 
commercial men from all parts of the globe. 

Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, admitted that the im- 

rtance of the report could not be over-rated, 
ut the demand, he said, could not be met by 
the Department or the Coast Survey, but must 
be supplied by the chart makers. 
The report was laid on the table, and, there 
being no objection, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Printing when it shall be appointed. 
Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, moved that 
the House adjourn till Monday, and Mr. Jones 
of Tennessee, in amendment, till Tuesday, 
which was carried by a vote of 113 in the af- 
firmative, 


CONGRESS ON TUESDAY. 


The House elected Mr. Morgan (Methodist 
Episcopal) Chaplain. \ 

In the Senate, resolutions in relation to Kos- 
suth were discussed by Mr. Hale and Mr. | 
Foote, in their favor, and Mr. Berrien against 
them. More hereafter. 


MississipP1 Senator.—A telegraphic des 
tch from Jackson, Mississippi, states that 
arris, Secession Whig, has o. appointed 
United States Senator. The Legislature meets 
in about three weeks, ta elect a Senator for the 
full term, and one for the unexpired term of 





interest one class or another of your readers. 
In the fifteen months that I have been absent 
from Cincinnati, changes have occurred in the 
appearance of various parts ot the city, that 
are highly significant as to the future; but in 
the five years that you have been away, im- 
provements have been made all over the place, 
and all around it, that make wonderful revela- 
tions of the intelligence and activity and cease- 
less energy of the people who are building up 
this splendid and gigantic “Queen” of the 
great Northwest. 
Why, sir, if you were to come back here on 
a visit now, there are a hundred places at least 
where you might be set down blindfold, which 
you would not be able to recognise on the re- 
moval of the bandage. One of these, and the 
last that has put on its present phase, is “the 
old Hathaway property,” in the southwestern 
corner of the city. Instead of the green meadow 
that you left here, with the brick yard beyond. 
you will find a magnificent Railroad Station, 
covering more than an acre of ground, and 
almost any number of private dwellings and 
stores, either finished or commenced. And 
within a mile long by a half mile broad. imme- 
diately north of this, a whole section of the 
city has been built up, much of it in a very sub- 
stantial manner, which contains a population 
of from 12,000 to 15,000! To all this part of 
the town, which, when you left here, was chiefly 
in “Dutch gardens,” brick yards, and frog 
ponds, a still further improvement will be given 
at once, by the Great Miami Railway, now 
completed and in most successful and profitable 
operation to Dayton. 
Leaving the depot of this work, and walking 
up Sixth street, the first thing that would at- 
tract your attention would be a long series of 
large and splendid private mansions, some of 
them with handsome stone fronts, and nearly 
all of them well finished, where you left high 
clay and sand banks, and opencommons. Con- 
tinuing up this street about a mile, many new 
objects would attract your eye before you 
reached your last place of residence in this city. 
But when you had once attained this spot, 
where you used to look from the window of 
your study upon an old and worn-out temple of 
Galen, you would behold one of the largest and 
handsomest edifices, ——- by a Medical 
College, anywhere in the United States. And 
a few rods east of this, on the old vacant corner 
lot, which it was your wont to pass several 
times every day, a massive, high, commanding 
building would strike your eye, which has not 
its superior, nor its equal. so far as I have seen, 
as a Mechanics’ Institute, in this country. 
Turn off now at right angles, and for a whole 
square and a half you may nod at old acquaint- 
ances; but before you reach Fourth street, you 
will find your eye attracted by sundry strangers, 
whose high and beautiful fronts soon introduce 
you to the large and splendid stone buildings 
of Smith & Nixon, J. P. Roylan, Charles 
Stetson, Charles Springer, and others, on Fourth, 
between Race and Walnut streets. Continue 
down Vine street a square further, and you 
stand in front of that magnificent hotel build- 
ing, the Burnet House, which rises up and 
spreads out without and rival in the United 
States, and can therefore “speak for itself.” 
In and about this building, you will desire to 
spend ap hour at least. You are then about to 
retire, and “throw your hat up” for the Queen 
City, when the dinner gong is sounded, and 
with the moving crowd, and still more moving 
request of “mine host,” Mr. Coleman, you find 
yourself carried per force to the “ gentlemen’s 
ordinary,” where, your appetite having been 
rendered keen and your stomach capacious by 
the morning’s ramble, you make one of them 
dinners that people eat in Cincinnati, and read 
about elsewhere ! 
Another hour, at least, is consumed thus, 
when you feel like pursuing your walk. So you 
go on, down Vine street, till you come to 
Pearl; and in the very places where you left 
the remains of old brick yards and frog ponds, 
with a few small foundries and machine 
shops scattered about here and there, you be- 
hold entire squares built up with large, sub- 
stantial, beautiful stores, Rie five, and six 
stories high, the best of them having fronts of a 
fine building stone that is now coming into 
very general use here. You reach Walnut 
street, and up and down this, as far as your 
eye can distinguish new from old, you see simi- 
lar evidences of commercial thrift and social 
progress. f : 
But neither I nor you have time to continue 
and complete this survey—for it will carry us 
into nearly every part of the city, among new 
and elegant dwelling houses, ¢éhurches, schools, 
manufactories, hotels, and places of amusement 
and refreshment, so that night would close 
around us long before I should be willing to 
acknowledge that the whole observation which 
the condition of things warrants and invites has 
been fairly commenced. 
And all this, I can assure you, sir, is only a 
just outward manifestation of inward realities. 
You know, from the published census, what 
has been the growth of Cincinnati, in popula- 
tion, since you left here, five years ago. Well, 
sir, the increase in all other things keeps pace 
at,least—in trade and commerce, in large and 
small manufactories, in educational and reli- 
gious institutions, in beneficent enterprises. and 
so forth, and so forth. Why, sir, what other 
city in the United States, big or little, old or 
young, can show, as the work of the last ten 
years—or, sir, as the work of the last qua. 
ter of a century—combined results equal to 
those that have been obtained here, in science 
and literature, humanity and industrial pur- 
suits, since the taking of the last previous na- 
tional census? I am willing to point to the 
massive stone structure in which is our Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and our Young Men’s Mer- 
cantile Library Association, to the Observatory 
that crowns Mount Adams, to our Medical 
Colleges and new Common School buildings, to 
the Widow's Home, (a provjsion for the sup- 
port of aged indigent females,) whose capacious 
walls rise on Mount Auburn, to the Protestant 
German Orphan Asylum near it, to that beau- 
tiful and most substantial edifice, a couple of 
miles from town, in which are the Houses of 
Reformation and Correction for J uvenile Offend- 
ers, to the Alms House and Farm for the Poor, 
a few miles further out of the city, and to 
many other bvildings and institutions, which I 
have not now time to enumerate, and let them 
ive the answer. 
eral this is set down in haste, Mr. Editor of 
of the National Era, but with a clear, cool, 
and perfect understanding of the meaning of 
the words which I have used, I must now 
pursue my way further on “The Line North- 
west,” but will be here again in the course of 
two or three weeks, and will then perhaps ask 
the privilege of saying a few additional things 
about this wonderful city of the backwoods. 
Yours, &c., CurRENTE CALAMQ, 


New Yorx.—The new Democratic State 
Committee of New York met on Tuesday the 
25th ultimo, and appointed the 8th of January, 
1852, as the day for the selection of Delegates 
to the National Convention by the several Con- 
gressional Districts, + 
Death, once seen at our hearth, leaveth a 
shadow which abideth there forever, 

Lady Willoughby. 


There is an essential meanness in the wish 





Hon. Jefferson Davis, 


dungeon to receive sentence! He was not even 
furnished with a copy of the charges against 
him: and after this mock trial, an American 
citizen is sentenced to labor in chains eight 
years in Africa, and to pay the cost of the pro- 
ceedings against him. The American people 
and Government will indignantly demand re- 
paration of the Spanish Government for this 
highhanded proceeding. —Christian Statesmau. 

PENNsyLvania.—A Democratic State Con- 
vention is to be held at Harrisburg, on the 4th 
March next, to nominate a candidate for canal 
commissioner, and to elect delegates to the 
next Democratic National Convention. 


THE FREE DEMOCRACY OF HAMILTON CO., 0. 
Are requested to meet on the 23d day of December. 
1851, in Cincinnati, in the Hall over Levi Coffin’s 
store, on Court street, between Main and Wal- 
nut, to make arrangements for the Presidential cam- 
paign. Let all the townships be fully represented. 
The meeting will commence its session at 10 o'clock, 
A. M. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

RICHARD GAINES, Jr., Chairman. 
NovemMBer 26, 1851. 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


The Diploma of the Massachusetts Inatitate, awarded to 
Ayers Cherry Pectoral by Professor Webster, when chair- 
man of the Committee on Chemicals, is now on exhibition at 
the Americ in College ia this e'ty. 

It is set with the medallion awards of the three great In- 
stitutes of Art in this country, and also the gold medal of 
the Medical Institute at Naples Surely this disecvery has 
received the honors of the great as well as the gratitude of 
the humble it cures.— Philade phia Saturday Courier. 





WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


The following highly complimentary notice of Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Che ry appeared in the Ladies’ Magazine 
and Album, Boston, Mass , Nov , 1848: 

“ We have bat little faith in most of the advertised medi- 
cines ; but having been, during the past eix weeks, severely 
afflic‘ed with a cold and couzh, which nearly disabled us 
from attending to our business, we were induced to try the 
Ba'sam of Wild Cherry, and are happy to say that we have 
been benefited by its use; and in our humble opinion it is 
one of the best preparations for colds, coughs, and for dis- 
eases of the lungs, now in nse.” 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. 


The unparalleled and astonishing efficacy of Dr. Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry, in all the diseases for which it is 
recommended, curing many cases after the skill of the best 
physicians was unavailing, has effected a large and increas- 
ing demand for it. This fact has caused several unprinci- 
pled eee and imitators to palm off spurious mix- 
tures, of 8 ar name and appearance, for the genuine Bal- 
sam, mis-spelling the name, and forging certificates to re- 
semble those of the true Balsam. 

“Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry” is the only 
genuine. The rest merely imitate the name of the original 


’ 
while they possess none of its virtues. 


Remember, the original and only genvine Wistar’s Ral- 
sam of Wild Cherry always bears the name of J. BUTTS 
on the outside wrapper. 


Be Careful what you Buy. 


All imitations and counterfeits, being put up by persons 
ignorant of the diseases of the human system and the eflect 
of medicines, are entirely unsafe and dangerous 

Originally prepared by Williams & Co., Philadelphia 
now prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, only by 
SETH W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders 


should be addressed, and for sale by his agents throughout 
the country. 


For sale also by— 
R. 8. PATTERSON, Washington, D.C. 
CANBY § CO., Baltimore. 
FREDERICK BROWN, Philadelphia. 
A. R. & D. SANDS, New York. 
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A POPULAR BOOK FOR AGENTS, 


EADLEY’S LIFE OF KOSSUTH.—The undersigned 
have in press, and will publish in January next, 


THE LIFE OF LOUIS KOSSUTH, Goy- 
ERNOR OF HUNGARY. 


With Notices of the Distinguished Men and Scenes of the 
Hungarian Kevolntion. ‘To which is adued, an Appendix 
containing the most important of the Addresses, Letters, 
and Speeches, of the Great Magyar Chief. By P. U. Head- 
ley, anthor of “ Life of the FKmpress Josephine,” “ Life of 
Lafayette,’ &e With an Introduction by Horace Greeley. 
in one elegant 12mo volume, with steel Portrait, uniform in 
size and style with ‘‘Headley’s Josephine.” Priec Si %. 
Agents wanted in every county in the United Stat:s, to 
canvases for the above popular work : 
icy Ary newspsper pnblished within 509 miles of New 
York State, that will give the above three insertions, shall 
receive a copy of the work immediately on its publication 
free of expense, by mail. Address , 
DERBY & MILLER, Publishers, 
Anburn, New York. 
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Dec. 11—3t 





SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY, 1852, 
© now realty for mailing to any part of the United States 
From this number the publie will be enabled to form an 
opinion of what is to be expected throughout the year. It 
contains 104 page of original American Literature, compri- 
sing thirty three articles from the pena of distinguished au- 
tnors, among them the following: 

Reynell Coates, M. D. John S Dwight. 

Dr. William Elder Thomas Duun English, If. D. 

Charles G. Leland. Dr. P. Orderman. 

©. P. Cranch. J H. Bixby. 

Henry A. Clark. Clara Moreton 

Margaret Junken. Emily S. Brown. 

Henry B. Hirst. Alice Carey. 

K. H. Stoddart. Harriet Cecil Hunt. 

George S. Burleich Martha Griffith. 

Catharine M. Morris. Edward Roth, 

Rev. W.H. Furness.D D. tdward Pollock. 

Mra. LH. Sigourney. Rev Edward E. Hale. 

The article by the Rev. E E. Hale is another of the $100 
prize stories 

“Puck’s Post Folio” of Wit and Whimaicalities is par- 
ticularly rich. 

This number contains six pages of the latest Musical, Ar- 
tistic, and Literary intelligence, including notices of the 
best recent foreign publications. This department, as pre- 
pared by Mr ‘‘haries G Leland, we are confident, will af- 
ford general satisfaction. 


THE EMBELLISHMENTS 


cannot he surpassed and are 24 in number, viz: 


The Morning Bath. A Mezzotint on Steel, by J Sartain, 
after a pictnre painted by CU. Begas, in the poasession of 
Elizabeth, Queen of Prussia. 
Vignette fitle-pages. Allegorical Desiga. Drawn and 
Engraved on Steel, by J. Sartain. 
Leila. A Line and Stipple Engraving cn Steel, by Inman 
and Sons, after the original by Lebrasseur. 
The Painter in the Woods, after a Picture by T. Cres- 
wick. 
The Chase in the Olden Time, aft»ra Water Color Picture 
by Dodgson. 
A Hawking Party, from a Desien hy Gilbert 
Love and Glory, after Design by Gilbert. 
. Portrait of Peter F. Rothermel, from Daguerreotype by 
oot. 
Denizens of the Forest. 
Pictorial Enigma. 
Rebus Iliuatrytion of Proverbial Philosophy. 
Music the Food of Love. < 
Private Kebearsal. 
Politeness in the Eighteenth Century. 
Note of Interrogation. 
Politeness in the Nineteenth Century. 
Design for Cottage in the Italian Style. By T. Wadskier, 
Architect. 
Ground Plan, an 1 Plan of Hlegee Story. 
‘Three Groups of six Fashion Figures. 
Patterns for Needlework. 


As a Christmas or New Year's Gift, nothing can 
be move appropriate. 


Single capies of this magnificent number, only 25 eentz, 
or five co; iss for one dollar. It can be done up in wrappers 
and sent by mail without injury to the engravings. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

One copy one year. $3. Two copies one year, $5. Five 
copies one year, $10. Ten captes one year, $20, and an extra 
copy to a person sending a club of ten. 

dcy~ Smal! notes of the different Sta‘es received at par. 
Club subgoriptious sent to the different post Offices. Address 

Deo. 1}. JOHN SARTAIN & CO., Philadelphia 

(<g> Postmasters and others forming clubs will oblige the 
proprietors by sending their orders early. > 


REPORT OF THE TREASON CASES. 


ye subscribers propose publishing verbatim reports of 
the highly important treason cases now being tried in 
this city. There reports are prepared by Messrs. Cannon 
and Dalrymple, who are the sworn phonographic reporters 
appointed by the Government especia'ly for these cas. s, un- 
der the immediate supervision of James J. Robbins, Esq., 
of the Philadelphia bar. They will be published in a band- 
somely printed volume. The reporters being experienced 
phonographers, the pnblie may rest assured that every word 
uttered by cvurt, 1, or wit s, will be faithfally 
and accurately reported. As this is the only report of these 
cases published under the immediate sanction of the aan, 
it ia apparent that ite fidelity is indisputable. The price . 
the book will be One Dollar, and persons remitting that 
gam will receive the work, free of postage, immediate} 
upon the completion of the trials. As the pamper an 

pate a a very extended sale, thase whose orders are in early 














ta get the better of any one; the only competi- 
tion worthy of a wise man is with himself, 


will be the first served. KING & BAIRD, Publishers, 
Deo. 11—3t No. 9 Sansom street, Philadel 
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~ WASHINGTON, D. C. 


* ‘THE GHRISTIANA TREASON TRIALS. 
FIRST DAY. 

The United States circuit court at Philadel- 

hia, Judges Grier and Kane presiding, met on 

onday, (November 24,) for the purpose of 
commencing the cases of alleged treason, ari- 
sing out of the disturbances which took place 
recently at a place called Christiana, in Lan- 
easter “county, during the Pear of which 
Mr. Gorsuch was killed and his nephew badly 
wounded. é 

A number of jurymen applied to be excused 
on various grounds, mainly because they were 
hard of hearing. These applications were so 
numerous that Judge Grier remarked: “It 
seems as if the whole country is becoming 
deaf—an epidemic, I am afraid, -is prevailing.” 

istrict Attorney Ashmead stated that he 
roposed to proceed with the trial of Castner 
Sontag to-morrow morning. 

Judge Grier said that in a case of such im- 
portance he did not wish to hurry them; but 
he wanted to .get through one case in two 
weeks, so that he could be in Washington by 
that time. 

Thaddeus Stevens, Esq., replied, that one 
case, he hoped, would be finished in half that 
time. Up in his county hey hang a man ir 
three days, and he trusted that the gentlemen 
here would not ask for a longer time. 


SECOND DAY. 

Tuesday, November 25—The United States 
circuit court—present, Judges Grier and Kane. 

Mr. Ashmead moved for the arraignment of 
the prisoner, Castner Hanaway. 

John M. Read, Esq., on the part of the de- 
fence, stated, at this time, that the counsel con- 
sidered it their duty to make some suggestions 
in reference to the intimation of the District 
Attorney, that he would move to quash the 
array of jurors. They did not desire to take 
exceptions to the selection of the jurors in the 
present case, but thought that the order of the 
court, in summoning the jury—108 in num- 
ber—was not in accordance with the laws of 
the State, which were sanctioned by act of 
Congress. The counsel, however, waived all 
exception to the jury. 

Mr. Ashmead stated, that if Mr. Read 
thought the United States had any particular 
favor for the array, he was perfectly willing 
that it should be quashed. In reference to al- 
leged informality, the court could summon as 
many jurors as the particular nature of the 
case demand. The court said that, as there 
was no other matter before it than to arraign 
the prisoners, the arraignment of the prisoners 
should be proceeded with. 

The clerk of the court, in due form, arraigned 
the prisoner. 

The prisoner pleaded “ Not Guilty.” 

The empaneling of the jury was then pro- 
ceeded with, and Solomon Newman called. 

Mr. Ludlow stated that the Government pro- 
posed to ask, each juror, who is not set aside 
under the right which the prosecution claimed 
to do, a series of questions, which he submitted 
to the court, as follows : 

1. Have you any conscientious scruples upon 
the subject of capital punishment, so that you 
would not, because you conscientiously could 
not, find a verdict of treason, death being the 
punishment, though the evidence required such 
a verdict ? 

2. Have you expressed or formed any opin- 
ion relative to the matter now to be tried? 
Are you sensible of any prejudice or bias 
therein ? 

3. Have you formed an opinion that the law 
of the United States, known as the Fugitive 
Slave Law of 1850, is unconstitutional. so that 
you cannot convict a person indicted under it 
for that reason, if the facts alleged in the in- 
dictment are proved, and the court hold the 
statute to be constitutional ? 

4. Have you formed or expressed an opinion 
as to the guilt or innocence of the accused, or 
of the other persons alleged to have partici- 
pated with him in the offence charged against 
him in the indictment ? 

Mr. Read said they never had seer@r heard 
of the questions until now, and they were called 
upon to speak upon them. His objection to 
them was, that the questions had been put in a 
nest, when they could, in his opinion, have been 
reduced to a few simple inquiries. 

To the first question, as to whether the juror 
would or would not find a verdict of guilty of 
treason, if the testimony warranted such a 
finding, the punishment being death, was not 
objected to, if put in legal form. 

Mr. Reed fully commented upon the other 
questions proposed to be asked. 

The court took the list of questions and 
amended them. A number of jurymen were 
called, challenged, and set aside. 

The court adjourned. 

THIRD DAY. 

Wednesday, November 26.—The court met 
this morning at 10 o’clock. and resumed the 
preparatory proceedings in the Christiana 
Treason cases. 

On motion of the United States Dictrict At- 
torney, Robert J. Brent, Attorney General of 
Maryland, was admitted to practice as an at- 
torney of this court, and took the usual oath. 

A number of jurymen were called and set 
aside. 

Michael H. Jenks, David Cockley, James 
Penny, Ferre Brinton, set aside; and Isaac 
Myers, not present, fined $100. 

James Cowden was accepted as a juror, 
which completes the panel of twelve jurors. 
The following is a list of their names: Robert 
Elliott, Thomas Connelly, James Wilson, Peter 
Martin, Robert Smith, John Junken, James 
W. Hopkins, Ephraim Fenton, Solomon New- 
man, and Jonathan Wainwright. 

The twelfth juror was not sworn, becguse 
the jury could not separate if all were sworn. 
To-morrow being Thanksgiving day, the judge 
adjourned till Friday morning. 

FOURTH Day. 

Friday, November 28.—The United States 
District Attorney, John W. Ashmead, Esq.. 
opened the case. He detailed the events which 

receded the visit of the special marshal, 
Hieaty H. Kline, and the Messrs. Gorsuch, of 
Baltimore county, Maryland, to Christiana, in 
search of the slaves of the elder Mr. Gorsuch, 
and all the circumstances attending that visit 
and its melancholy and deplorable conse- 
quences. 

Mr. Ashmead said he would show one im- 
portant fact by the testimony he would offer, to 
which he would ask the special attention of the 
jury. It was this—that the defendant was, if 
not the prime mover in the outrages at Chris- 
tiana, the chief promoter at the time; that, be- 
fore his arrival at the scene, the blacks assem- 
bled there were discouraged, and asked a par- 
ley. After he came on the ground, they raised 
a shout and precipitated the catastrophe now 
the subject of investigation. 

Mr. Ashmead said that if he made out the 
facts referred to by him, by the testimony, he 
would insist upon a conviction of the defendant 
of the crime of high treason. He then gave 
the definition of this crime, as set forth in the 
3d section of the 3d article of the Constitution 
of the United States; and then gave a histori- 
cal sketch of the constitutional and legal pro- 
visions, on the subject of “fugitives from labor,” 
by the United States and the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

George T. Ashmead, Esq., for the prosecu- 
tion, submitted the record of the United States 
Cireuit Court of this circuit, of October 6, 
1845, to show that Edward D. Ingraham, Esq., 
was then appointed a commissioner by the 
court. There being no opposition, the record 
was admitted and read. 

Henry H. Kline was called. 

John M. Read, Esq., for the defence, asked 
thatthe court should make an order, before 
this witness was heard, to exclude the other 
‘witnesses from the room during the examina- 
tion. He wished the witnesses to tell their own 
stories in their own way. 

John W. Ashmead, Esq., said he had no ob- 
jection to this order, except that some of the 
friends of the late Mr. Gorsuch were present, 
and desired to remain. 

Judge Grier—The request of the defend- 
ant’s counsel is a reasonable one, and will be 


granted. 

Mr Aree rule will apply, I sup- 

€ witnesses on both sides. 
mM FBR en ep - 
r. Kline was then recalled, and 

shown to him. These are the ee Sioa 
in my hands on the 9th of September last. I 
went to execute these warrants. Several per- 
sons were to meet me at Penningtonville. These 
were Mr. Gorsuch and his son and nephew. 
Mr. John Agen, and Mr. Tully. I went to 
Westchester and got a horse and vehicle. We 
broke down, and I did not meet the ns 
named at Penningtonville. I met Seat 


{ 


the 10th of September. I went into the town 
and asked about two horse thieves. Williams 
knew me, and said your horse thieves are 
one—you are too late. I started then for the 
tap. Williams followed us about a mile and 
a half. I stopped at the first tavern at the 
Gap, and called up the landlord. I inquired 
for horse thieves. The landlord said two men 
had gone by some time before. We went on 
to the second tavern and went to bed. This 
was about 3 o’clock in the morning of the 10th. 
We left about 4 o’clock, and went back to 
Parkersburg. A man by the name of Galla- 
gher was with me. We met Agen and Tully 
at Parkersburg. They said Mr. Gorsuch had 
gone to Sadsbury. 
About 9 o’clock in the morning I went to 
Sadsbury, and saw Mr. Gorsuch. I told him 
of the avcident, and he said he was sorry for it. 
I toldhim Agen and Tully were going back to 
Philadelphia. Agen was constable of Third 
ward, Southwark. I made no arrangement 
with him; Mr. Gorsuch had; so with Mr. 
Tully. I told Mr. Gorsuch that we had better 
send the party in different ways, and to pre- 
vent Agen and Tully from going. I went 
down to Denningtown ; saw Agen ; he said he 
had seen Mr. Gorsuch, and would return to 
Philadelphia and come up again. About 3 
o'clock I saw Mr. Gorsuch ; he said it was all 
right. At 11 o’clock at night we walked to 
Gallagherville. I looked in the cars—could 
not find Tully and Agen. 
- We then went to the Gap, and walked some 
distance down the railroad, and towards Chris- 
tiana., About a mile from Christiana we met 
the guide. Old Mr. Gorsuch and the guide 
walked ahead. We went about a mile, and 
then stopped. Mr. Gorsuch proposed to divide 
the party. I objected, and said we wanted all, 
and more too. The guide then took us back 
through a corn field. We went on toa creek, 
where we sat down and ate something. I told 
them we had better not stop, as it was near 
daylight. We then went on; I was a little 
ahead until we came near Parker’s house. 
Mr. Ashmead showed a plan here to the wit- 
ness.] That plan is correct. I know nothing 
of the others. When we got within forty 
yards of the house | saw a black man. The 
moment he saw us he took to his heels, and I 
after him. This was Nelson or Josh, I should 
say. A couple of bars were across the lane; 
I fell over them; this was in the short lane to 
the house; as near as I can tell, about fifteen 
or twenty yards from the long lane. I ran up 
to the house; Nelson got in before me; old 
Mr. Gorsuch and another got up a little before 
me. I went into the house and called up stairs 
for the landlord; [| told them who I was. I 
told them, and said I was an officer, and had 
warrants for Nelson and John. They called 
out there was no such persons there. They 
then pushed a sharp instrument down stairs at 
me. 
Judge Grier—Was ita pitchfork ? 
Witness.—It was; I don’t know what you 
eall it. I then went out and told old Mr. Gor- 
such he had better talk to them through the 
window. One of the blacks then fired, and | 
fired my revolver. I took out a piece of paper 
as if to write to the sheriff for a hundred men. 
I did this to intimidate them. I read my war- 
rant three times—once in the house and twice 
out. I remonstrated with the men; spoke to 
Parker, the landlord, a colored man. 

Thomas 8. Stewart——I am a surveyor. I 
proceeded to a house said to be Parker's, at 
Christiana, and made a survey and draft of it, 
and the roads leading to it. This is the draft: 
all the distances given are correct. 

Henry H. Kline was sworn: Mr. Hanaway 
then came up to the bars, and Mr. Gorsuch 
told me to ask him to help us. I did so. I 
showed him my warrants. I asked him his 
name; he replied it was none of my business. 
I asked him if he lived in the neighborhood, 
and he made the same reply. I told him I had 
come to arrest Nelson and Josh. He said he 
would not assist me; that the blacks had a 
right to defend themselves. I asked him if he 
would speak to them and keep them off. He 
said, no; he would not interfere. There were 
a number of blacks in and around the house 
then, with guns, and were loading them. The 
negroes were armed with guns, scythes,&c. A 
few only were without something.. Harvey 
Scott had nothing in his hands. 

Some fifteen or twenty negroes came up in 
the same direction and across the fields, after 
Mr. Hanaway. One came up immediately 
after he did, with a scythe in one hand and a 
revolver in the other. A man ‘named Elijah 
Lewis came up shortly after Hanaway, in his 
shirt sleeves. Ishowed him my warrant. He 
read it, handed it to Hanaway, who read it 
again, and handed it to me. Lewis said the 
biacks had a right to defend themselves, and 
that I had better go away, as blood wéuld be 
spilt. Isaw that a good many blacks were 
coming up, and I began to beg. I asked them 
to prevent the blacks from firing, and I would 
withdraw my men, but hold them responsible 
for the slaves. I followed Hanaway and Lewis 
up several yards, and begged them for God’s 
sake not to let the blacks fire, [ would with- 
draw my men. 

Hanaway leaned over his horse and said 
something to some of the first party. I did not 
hear it. A short time after I heard them cry 
out, “he is only a deputy,” and they fired. The 
party number two came up, and when they saw 
me they raised to fire, and I went over the fence. 
Their shots passed over my head. 1 then went 
back and saw Mr. Dickenson Gorsuch wounded 
in the arm. I asked for a doctor of a man 
whom I at once recognised to be one of the first 
in the house. He said there was a doctor at 
Penningtonville. I saw another man driving 
up in a buggy and horse, and asked him if he 
was not one of those who had excited the 
colored people to this resistance. 

Lewis and a boy had gone in. I followed 
them. They went some distance along the 
road, when Lewis turned off to the right and 
the boy to the left. I followed up and saw an- 
other boy. I asked him for a p Rea and he 
pointed to Penningtonville. He said, here comes 
a squire. This man was on a horse. I asked 
him for a doctor, and he pointed in the same 
direction. [ told him a man had been shot in 
the woods, and asked if I could get a wagon. 
He said he did not know. I then started for 
Penningtonville. I did not know old Mr. Gor- 
such was shot then. I met one of my men 
wounded, and as crazy as a bed-bug. I took 
him and washed his face at the store. I offered 
aman a dollar to take us to Penningtonville in 
his wagon. He took the dollar, but afterwards 
returned it, and we walked over. When the 
Lancaster train came up, I put the wounded 
man in it. 

FIFTH DAY. 

Saturday, November 29—Mr. John M. Read 
asked that he might be permitted to mention a 
matter to the Court. He said that the health 
of the prisoner Hanaway is such as to require 
freer air. On account of his confinement, he 
has suffered very much from a pain in the 
breast. Mr. R. said that the prisoner’s health 
has always been bad. 

Judge Grier said that it was customary in 
most cases, where the prisoner is uncondemned, 
to have them in confinement; but in a matter 
where health is concerned, indulgence might be 
granted. The Judge directed the Marshal to 
provide him with better apartments. 

Henry H. Kline, cross examined—resumed by 
Thaddeus Stevens. I have not told any person 
that I saw a man shoot old John Gorsuch; I 
have not told any person that I saw Parker 
shoot old John Gorsuch; I did not tell Jacob 
Whitson the above thing, nor anybody else; I 
did not tell any person that Hanaway gave par- 
ticular aid to the negroes. I did not tell Samuel 
Loughlin that Hanaway gave the negroes orders 
to shoot ; I did not tell Mr. Loughlin that I was 
in the woods when the firing took place. 

Question by Mr. Brent.—I saw Mr. Cooper at 
Christiana the day of the murder; he was one 
of the Coroner’s jurors ; Mr. Gorsuch ran across 
the lane to the door; I fell, and he had a better 
opportunity of seeing more than I did. 

y R. M. Lee.—I met Mr. Scarlett coming up 
on a horse which was in a sweat ; he was not at 
the scene of action, as I saw. 

Dr. Thomas Pearce sworn.—I am a resident 
of Baltimore county, Maryland ; I resided and 
do reside alongside of the late Edward Gor- 
such ; I am related to him; I am a nephew; I 
accompanied Mr. Edward Gorsuch, 4 Kline, 
and others, to Christiana, in the month of De- 
cember last ; [ arrived there on the morning of 
the 11th of December last ; on my way up the 
road, from Christiana towards Parke’s, towards 
the west, I heard a bugle; the sound was not 
remote; I arrived at Parker’s house about the 
dawn of day; we along the lane, and 
before we came to the short lane, a black person 
was discovered and chased to the house, Mr. 
Kline and Marshal in front, my uncle was next, 
I was in the rear; we went across in an angle 
and reached the house ; [ received a severe blow 








Williams at Penningtonville on the morpi ing of 


from a missile from the house over the right 


eye; the missiles were kept up for some time 
before the warrant was read; after we found 
we could not effect an entrance to the house, 
the warrants were read; Kline called for the 
proprietor; the warrants were then taken out 
and read for Josh and Nelson; they were read 
by the Marshal; he told them he was the Mar- 
shal; they were read to the man called the pro- 
prietor ; the conversation was kept up in this 
way; the Marshal said he had come to arrest 
them, and that he would do it; he then wrote 
an order for more men; the blacks up stairs 
asked for time to consider ; during this time the 
prisoner rode up; the Marshal told him the 
case, and asked him to assist, which he posi- 
tively refused to do; he handed the warrants to 
a man by his side, who also read them; the 
man on the horse said, “you had better go home, 
and not come here to make arrests, you can’t 
do it.” 

The Marshal said that we had better go, 
they were gathering too strong for us to make 
an arrest; they came in great numbers, and 
armed with clubs, corn cutters, pistols, &c. ; my 
uncle went towards the bars, and he came back ; 
I said to the Marshal that we had better get 
together and defend ourselyes as well as we 
could; after that, the blacks got between my 
uncle and myself; they were yelling ; here an- 
other party passed me singing “we are free ; 

I saw one of my uncle’s slaves running, appa- 
rently, with a determination to shoot; he was 
in the attitude; my uncle was struck on the 
head with a club; he fell on his knees, and was 
then shot; he fell, and I thought was dead ; I 
saw my uncle’s son, Dickinson Gorsuch, with a 
pistol in the attitude of shooting ; I think I heard 
the report of his pistol ; guns were fired in every 
direction ; T made my escape as well as I could ; 
I saw Hanaway near the creek; I ran up to 
him; Joshua Gorsuch overtook him and asked 
him to loan him his horse, or sell it; he asked 
Hanaway to arrest the negroes; he said he 
could do nothing for us ; it was not a lawful act. 

Joshua Gorsuch, Dickinson Gorsuch, Nicholas 
Hutchings, Nathan Nelson, Miller Mott, and 
John Mott, were severally examined, but no new 
facts were elicited. 

SIXTH DAY. 

Monday December 1.—The trial of Castner 
Hanaway was resumed this morning. 

Several indictments, similar to the present, 
were noted by the clerk as having been remit- 
ted from the United States District Court to 
this court for trial. 

Miller Knott, recalled by the United States, 
was then examined by Mr. Brent. He said: 
I was aroused by some sharp hallooing (at 
Christiana.) My little boy went to see what 
it was, and I went to take care ofhim. I live 
about eight hundred yards fromthere. It was 
about sun-up when I got there. I saw a man 
on a horse then riding up, but could not rec- 
ognise him. I saw a number of negroes in ad- 
vance of him. I did not see any white men 
there. The negroes were scattered along the 
lane. I suppose there were fifty between me 
and the man on the horse. Some fifteen of 
them returned to where Dickinson was. An 
old colored man, Isaiah Clarkson, was the first 


| spoke to. I asked him what they had been 
domg. He asked if I did not hear the horn 


blow. He then went towards his house, close by. 
I said I would inquire further about this matter. 
I then looked at the other negroes coming up 
to Dickinson Gorsuch. I told the old man to 
save him two or three times, or to look what 
was before him. They then searched the corn- 
field. Hesaid nothing ; some of them said they 
would as leave die as live. They then went to 
Parker's, and were called to order by Isaiah 
Clarkson, when they became quiet. He got 
up on something, and cried, “order, men,” and 
at the third order they were entirely quiet. 

At the time they went through the corn-field 
I saw old Mr. Gorsuch. He was laying where 
he had been laid, about forty-nine steps from 
the house. He was not quite dead. Nobody 
was with him. [ saw Searlet ride into the 
lane; his horse was a little sweaty. He rode 
down to Parker’s house and back again, and 
then towards the mill. I don’t think it quite 
a mile from Hanaway’s mill to Parker’s by the 
road. I live nearer than Hanaway to Parker’s. 
The firing was over when I got there. Elijah 
Lewis lives further than Hanaway. Scarlet 
lives at the same place with Lewis. Could not 
identify the color of the horse. 

I saw a number of negroes behind Hanaway. 
They were shooting, but I do not know who at. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lewis.— (Showing 
the jury the map.) I stood here at first; and 
here the second place, (showing his position un 
the map.) I was in the first place about a 
quarter of an hour. 

J. Franklin Reigart, called by the United 
States, affirmed, and examined by Mr. George 
L. Ashmead.—I am an alderman of the‘city of 
Lancaster. I did not issue the first warrants. 
The warrants were issued, and, having got 
about one hundred men, we went down to ar- 
rest the persons charged. When Hanaway 
and Lewis were on the porch, Kline came up 
to them, and said—“ You white-livered sons of 
b—s, when we were’shot down here yesterday, 
we asked you to keep off the negroes, and keep 
them from shooting us, and you set them on.” 
Lewis denied it; but Hanaway did not—he 
said nothing. I told Kline to keep quiet. He 
was much excited. I ordered Hanaway and 
Lewis to be removed from the public view. 
There was a good deal of excitement. 

Judge Grier asked if Kline had stated here 
that Hanaway had told the negroes to fire, or 
had been asked any question on the subject. 

Mr. Reed.—I merely want to show that what 
Kline charged upon Lewis and Hanaway, on 
the porch, was false, and that he (Kline) had 
never dared to say under oath that it was true. 

Judge Grier.—I do not see the necessity for 
the question. 

After some further remarks, the witness re- 
sumed. « 

By Mr. Read.—Did you see Hanaway or 
Lewis when they came to the house ? 

Witness.—I did not. 

William Proudfoot called and sworn for the 
United States—examined by Mr. George L. 
Ashmead. I live in Sadsbury township, Lan- 
caster county. I am constable there. . The 
warrants for Hanaway and Lewis were placed 
in my hands. I arrested them at Squire Zar- 
acher’s house, at Christiana. Squire Reigart 
was there. I made the arrests myself. They 
asked me whether they could not get off till the 
next day. I told themI had no authority to 
do so. Kline came up, and said to them— 
“You white-livered scoundrels, if you had said 
one word yesterday, our men would not have 
been shot down, but you rather told them to 
shoot.” These were his words. Hanaway 
made no reply. Lewis said they had not. To 
the best of my knowledge, this was the language. 
3 ag not hear anything said about begging for 

e. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Read.—I did not see 
Lewis and Hanaway before the warrants were 
handed to me. They were then at the porch, 
near the sign post. 

Charles Smith was then called for the Uni- 
ted States, and affirmed.—I reside in Chester 
county, about two miles from Christiana. I 
recollect the morning that Kline and his party 
came to Christiana, A negro—(here the wit- 
ness was stopped, and Mr. Lewis, for the de- 
fence, handed up a paper showing his objec- 
tions to a part of this witness’s testimony on a 
former occasion.) 

Judge Grier said: There is nothing in that 
evidence to connect with the prisoner, but it 
may be a fact in the case that such a notice 
was given in the neighborhood. 

Mr. Lewis.—There is no connection between 
the actors in the conversation here referred to 
and this case, or this defendant — and it is 
therefore irrevelant. 

Judge Grier.—If a man is charged with trea- 
son or conspiracy, you may show that notices 
were given, meetings held, and speeches made, 
for a common object, although the defendant 
was not there. 

Mr. Read.—When we come to our part of 
the case, we shall show the converse of this 


roof. 
Judge Grier.—Certainly, and if I were you, 
I would not object to the testimony. 
Mr. Read.—We shall not, certainly, now. 
The witness proceeded. Samuel Williams 
came to my house about daylight in the morn- 
ing before the affair at Christiana. He said 
he had come up in the cars from Philadelphia ; 
that some men were coming to arrest a negro 
named Nelson, and others, whose names he 
said he had left at Christiana, as slaves. He 
said one of the men was named Kline, whom 
he knew. Williams came to my house by mis- 
take, for Boyd’s. I did not go to Dickinson 
Gorsuch ; Kline asked me to; I went to Ed- 
ward Gorsuch. I found him lying in the or- 
chard ; I did not move him at all. The color- 
ed man Williams had been to Christiana be- 
fore he came to me, and said he had left the 
names of the slaves on a piece of paper there. 
He wished us to give the slaves notice. I did 


did not tell me how or from whom he got this 
information. 

Cross-examined: by Mr. Lewis.—Boyd’s ad- 
joins my house, four miles east of Parker's, 
about two miles from Parkersburg. 

Dr. Augustus Cain called, and affirmed for 
the United States—I reside near Christiana, 
about 800 or 1,000 yards away, and about two 
miles from Parker's house. I was there on 
the afternoon of the 10th of September last. 
Josephus Washington gave me a paper there, 
with three names on it—the first [ forget, the 
second was Josh, and the third Ford; under 
the names were the words Harford county, 
Maryland. I did know Josephus Washington 
before that time, but not the other, whom I 
learned to be Clark. I heard that the kidnap- 
pers. were about Mr. Parkev’s. 

Judge Grier—What that the term used in 
the neighborhood of all slave-owners ? 

Witness.—I gave the words as they were 
used, sir. Francis Hawkins, colored, was the 
first that told me of this. I heard of the mur- 
der or fight in the afternoon. I was called 
upon in the forenoon of the day to dress the 
wounds of two colored persons—one was wound- 
ed in the arm, the other in the thigh. I ex- 
tracted the balls. 

Afternoon.—The testimony given before the 
court this afternoon in the case Hanaway was 
to the effect that a meeting had been held in 
the neighborhood of Christiana by the anti- 
slavery_society, last spring, at which the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law was discussed, but the witness 
could not tell whether Hanaway was there or 
not. 

John Roberts, a negro boy, testified to seeing 
James Scarlet, one of the white prisoners, come 
to his father’s house about sunrise on the morn- 
ing of the murder: on horseback. Scarlet told 
him there were kidnappers at Parker’s house, 
and requested him to inform the colored people. 
Witness got a gua, had it loaded, and went to 
the scene of action. 

Samuel Hanson, a negro boy, testified to see- 
ing Hanaway on the battle ground, (as he 
termed it,) among the negroes. Witness was 
informed by George Pownall, a white man, 
that kidnappers were at Parker’s house. He 
went up there, but did not arrive till the fight 
was over. He heard much firing as he ap- 
proached, and saw the negroes armed. Saw 
old Mr. Gorsuch lying on the ground, but could 
not say whether he was dead or not. 

Jacob Wools, negro, testified to seeing Hana- 
way in the lane leading to Parker’s house, ap- 
parently talking to officer Kline; was told by 
one of the white persons, named Lewis, that 
kidnappers were at Parker’s house; saw and 
heard the firing; became frightened, and ran 
away to the barn. 

The clothing of old Mr. Gorsuch, the vest of 
Dickinson Gorsuch, and Dr. Pearce’s hat, were 
brought into court during the evidence, and 
were all much perforated, as though by bullets 
and knives. 

The testimony for the United States here 
closed. 

The court adjourned. 

TESTIMONY FOR THE DEFENCE. 
SEVENTH DAY. 

Tuesday, December 2.—The trial of Hana- 
way was resumed this morning. Theodore C. 
Cuyler opened for the defence, and commenced 
by reviewing the several acts of the Assembly 
of Pennsylvania on this subject, and recapitu- 
lated the facts of the testimony which they 
would be able to present to the court, upon 
which they confidently relied for an acquittal. 
Remarking upon the serious and unusual na- 
ture of the charge, he said it had another point 
of deep interest, viz: 

“The State of Maryland is here to-day, in 
the person of her Attorney General and his 
coadjutors—a private prosecutor in a criminal 
cause. Far be it from me to say that she 
thirsts for the blood of this man; and yet I 
have seen events occur upon the trial of this 
case which might almost justify this remark. 

“Tt has ever been the merciful doctrine of 
the law, that the sworn officer of the law, its 
publie prosecutor, was not justified in exhibit- 
ing the partisan zeal of private counsel, in 
pressing for a conviction. This duty was to 
aid the court in doing justice, to seek the dis- 
closure of the whole truth, whether it make 
for or agamst the Commonwealth ; in short, to 
seek mercy, not sacrifice ; justice, not a convic- 
tion. How has it been in this case ? 

“Mr. Ashmead, the proper officer of the 
Government, who brings to every public and 
every professional duty, as we of the Philadel- 
phia bar well know, at once the highest pro- 
fessional skill and the most manly frankness 
and candor, is in the background. Our friends 
from the State of Maryland, for whom no gen- 
tleman entertains a higher respect than I do, 
are in the foreground. Maryland distrusts the 
justice of Pennsylvania—she distrusts the 
faithfulness to their solemn duty of the officers 
of the General Government. She is here to- 
day in her own counsel in what she regards as 
her own case. As a natural result, we have 
witnessed precisely what experience taught us 
we might expect. This cause, involving the 
momentous issues of life and death, has been 
tried as if it were a private case. In a panel 
of ninety-two attending jurors, the prisoner, 
entitled to thirty-four challenges, challenged 
twenty-four, while the Government (exercising 
a right by the most recent cases denied to a 
public prosecution in England) set aside thirty- 
Six jurors. 

“In the conduct of the cause, the zeal of pri- 
vate counsel has been exhibited—discharged 
witnesses have been recalled, and cross-exam- 
ined witnesses have been re-examined in chief, 
the opinions and impressions of witnesses have 
been asked for and put in proof as facts. And 
yesterday it was offered and received in proof 
to affect the prisoner, that by the lying lips of 
Henry H. Kline, the prisoner and his fellow- 
prisoner, Elijah Lewis, were charged, in the 
vile profanity of that miserable creature, with 
what Kline knew and this prosecution admits 
was a lie, and his silence (Lewis denying the 
assertion) is to be tortured into a tacit admis- 
sion of the truth of that which the prosecution 
itself admits is a false charge. Sir, I take back 
my words. The State of Maryland does thirst 
for blood, or else this case, inadmissible even in 
a Quarter Sessidn practice, would not have 
been tried.” 

Mr. Cuyler stated that Castner Hanaway 

was a native of the State of Delaware, but 
moved from there whey five years old. He is 
no abolitionist, and has no sympathies with 
them. 
The speaker stated that they would prove 
that Mr. Hanaway was upon the ground at 
Christiana, for the purpose of putting down any 
disturbance which might arise. He would 
prove that Kline was in the wood, and did not 
see the occurrences which he had detailed and 
sworn to. Mr. Hanaway, it could be proved, 
interposed his own body between Dr. Pierce 
and dariger, and it was to his exertions that 
the life of Dr. Pierce was saved. The defend- 
ant further did all he could to stay the acts of 
the rioters, and succeeded in restraining the 
blacks from committing more extensive mis- 
chief. 

He ridiculed the idea of such events as is de- 
tailed in the evidence being held to be high 
treason, except when the law was pronounced 
through the polluted lips of a Scroggs or a 
Jeffries. He relied upon common sense jury- 
men to throw aside absurd theories. 

After Mr. Cuyler had closed, Elijah Lewis, one 
of the indicted negroes, was affirmed, Mr. Ste- 
vens stating that they intended to show by this 
witness that anterior to the 11th of September 
there were overt acts committed by kidnappers 
in the vicinity of Christiana. r. Ashmead 
opposed the motion, on the ground of its irrele- 
vancy—the acts being some nine months before 
the riots. 

After a long discussion, however, the evidence 
was admitted, and Lewis detailed the circum- 
stances of a party of white men coming at 
night, in January, and by violence taking away 
a black man from his sor’s house, after obtain- 
ing entrance by stratagem. There was a panic, 
and many negroes fled. 

Henry Rhay testified to the same fact, show- 
ing that a pistol was paraded, blood spilt, &c. 
Said he believed the negro was from Mary- 
land, and named John, but the men made no 
statement about his being 4 runaway slave. 
Adjourned. 

EIGHTH DAY. 

Wednesday, December 17.—United States 
Circuit Court—Judges Grier and Kane. The 
trial of Castner Hanaway was resumed. 

Thompson Loughead sworn.—I live in Stras- 
burg township ; on the morning of this affair at 
Parker’s, I heard of the rumpus; I came around 
the road by the wood; within 15 or 20 yards 
of the road I heard guns, one after another; [ 
passed over into the road, about 150 yards: 
there I met Elijah Lewis; he said to me, “ you 





had better go back;” a man came down from 
the woods and hallooed out, “hold on—stop;” 


not know where any of the slaves were. He ( 
| corn-field, Lewis went by the road ; [ met Joseph 





I turned around to come back; I went over the 


Searlet by the mill; the marshal came up and 
asked the way to Penningtonville; he said that 
two men were wounded; one of whom was in 
the woods; he asked something about a Doc- 
tor; he said he thought one of them was fatally 
wounded ; I said, why did you stay so long when 
the blacks were gathering; he said, “that’s 
what I told them, but they would not come off; ” 
he said that he was tired; that he came from 
Philadelphia the night before; I looked down 
to his hands, and saw they were drabbled. 

Isaac Rodgers, affirmed—On the morning, 
[! live about 800 yards from Parker’s, up the 
ong lane,| I heard a noise over at Parker’s 
house, about sunrise on Thursday morning; I 
ran down as far as the creek ; I stood there a 
few minutes, and heard a great firing of guns; 
I started to go back, when [ saw Castner riding 
down alongside of Dr. Pearce; a colored man 
was following them with a gun; I cried out 
not to shoot ; Hanaway turned around several 
times and said, “don’t shoot, boys;” they were 
between the creek and my house. 

Joseph C. Dickeson, affirmed—On the day 
after the murder of Mr. Gorsuch, I and Dr. 
Pearce took the cars for Lancaster ; he sat on 
the same seat beside me; he said that it was 
the rashest piece of business he ever knew ; the 
old man had behaved imprudently, and that 
Kline did not act right; he said that he called 
several times for Kline; that the old man came 
out of the lane with a changed countenance ; 
he was calm and resolute. The old gentleman 
said that he would “have his slaves or die in 
the attempt;” that he, the old man, wheeled 
round, and fell from a wound ; that Dickinson 
Gorsuch fell at the same time. He also said 
that he came up to Hanaway, who turned to 
the blacks and said, “For God’s sake, don’t 
shoot,” and that “he believed that Hanaway 
saved his life.” He said Kline left before the 
firing ; he blamed Kline very much. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Brent.—He blamed 
the old man Gorsuch, for both his own death 
and that of his son’s. He said that he persua- 
ded the old man to leave; that he was rash. I 
don’t recollect of his saying that the blacks 
were too numerous for them; he showed me his 
wound ; he said that he kept alongside of Mr. 
Hanaway ; he did not state his object in doing 
so. I don’t know whether he said the negroes 
obeyed him. 

Dr. Patterson, affirmed.—On the evening of 
the same day of the riot, I saw Dr. Pearce at 
the house of Levi Purnell, where he was at- 
tending his cousin, who was wounded. He said 
that while he was retreating he met Hanaway, 
whom he believed saved his life from the in- 
furiated blacks who were pursuing him. His 
language to me was conclusive. He spoke to 
me of Hanaway saving his life. He said that 
he believed he owed his life to Hanaway, and 
that, before he got to the ground, Kline told 
him of his former feats of valor, which led him 
to believe he was exceedingly great; but when 
- danger presented itself, his courage forsook 

iim. 

James G. Henderson affirmed.—I heard Dr. 
Pearce relate to others concerning Kline at the 
fight, on the morning of the fight. He said that 
the marshal had acted cowardly; that he had 
left the ground, which encouraged the blacks 
to fire. 

The witnesses for the defence, who were ex- 
amined in the case of Hanaway, gave testimony 
principally as to the bad character and general 
untruthfulness and want of’ veracity of Henry 
H. Kline, the principal witness for the prose- 
cution, who was the specipal deputy marshal 
for arresting the negroes. The following per- 
sons were successively examined : 

Judge Wm. D. Kelly, Francis Jobson, Wm. 
D. Franks, David Evans, Geo. Simpson, Isaac 
G. Stratton, Wm. Shorods, Jacob Walker, 
John Hinkle, Norman Ackley, Anthony Hoover, 
Aaron b. Fithian, Geo. K. Wise, John Miche, 
And. Redhiffer, Jacob Albright, Lewis Cooper, 
John Carr, John 8. Cochran, Wm. McClymap, 
Thos. Lister, James Smith, Wm. 8. Nutt, John 
Muderson, Jacob Glasmire, John Houston, John 
W. Dittus, and Joseph L. Parker. Among the 
rest, Judge Kelly said— 

“fam acquainted with Henry H. Kline, of 
this city. I believe | know his general charac- 
ter for truth and veracity. Itis very bad. It 
would depend on circumstances whether I would 
believe him on his oath.” 

Most of the Philadelphia witnesses had quite 
as bad an opinion of Kline as Judge Kelly had, 
and many worse, and would not believe him on 
oath. Some of these witnesses, who lived at 
Christiana, also testified to its being usual to 
blow horns in that neighborhood, of a morning, 
to waken the laborers. 

Three of the above witnesses, Carr, Cochran, 
and McClyman, were called to show that the 
sworn statement of Kline, that he saw Harvey 
Scott, negro, at Christiana in the riot, was to- 
tally false, and that he was four miles from the 
spot. They affirmed that G. W. Harvy Scott 
slept at Carr’s house the night previous, and 
was there the next morning. 

Lewis Cooper, affirmed.—lI did go to Parker's 
the morning of the affray. When I got there, 
I saw Joseph Scarlet, with Dickinson Gorsuch, 
by the roadside. Mr. Gorsuch was wounded. 
Scarlet was giving him drink, holding his 
head, and keeping the sun off. I asked where 
the men were who were wounded. He pointed 
to Mr. Gorsuch, and said his father was dead. 
I proposed to take him in my dearborn. Scar- 
let and I put him in, and sat on each side of 
him. We took him to Pownell’s, where he 
was made as comfortable as possible. I asked 
Mr. Gorsuch if there were any white men as- 
sisting the negroes. He said there were none. 

Enoch Haslan testified to the general char- 
acter of Castner Hanaway, as a good, peace- 
able, and loyal citizen, whom he had known 
for twenty-eight years. 

NINTH DAY. 

Thursday, December 4—The defence pro- 
duced some dozen witnesses to prove the char- 
acter of Hanaway as a peaceable and orderly 
citizen, and of very good character. The de- 
fence here closed their testimony. 

George L. Ashmead said that it now became 
his duty to open the rebutting evidence of the 
United States. 

The rebutting testimony of the United States 
then commenced. Innumerable witnesses were 
introduced, one after the other, who emphati- 
cally swore to the general good character of 
Kline, and that they rélied upon his truth and 
veracity, and would believe him upon oath as 
readily as any other man. Most of them had 
known Kline from eight to twenty-five years. 
Some of the witnesses were aldermen, others 
officers, and of various callings. 

By agreement, the further examination of 
witnesses as to Kline’s character was here sus- 
pended. 

The United States offered to show the state 
of feeling in Christiana long previous to the 
present disturbance, and that armed bands of 
whites and blacks had paraded the country to 
oppose the law of Congress. 

A long discussion arose on this point, and it 
was finally overruled by the court. Another 
witness was called to show that the negro al- 
leged to have been abducted was a runaway 
slave, and this was also overruled. Harve 
Scott, negro, was called on to state what too 
place at or about Parker’s house during the 
fight; and although he had previously made 
two affidavits in regard to the circumstances, 
yet, when he came to testify positively, he de- 
nied having been there. and said he had made 
the statement through fear. 





Te.escores.—A new and most important in- 
vention in telescopes, possessing such extraor- 
dinary powers that some, three and a half 
inches, with an extra eye-piece, will show dis- 
-tinetly Jupiter’s moons, Saturn’s ring, and the 
double stars; with the same telescope, weigh- 
ing only three ounces, can be seen a person’s 
countenance three and a half miles distant, 
and an object from sixteen to twenty miles. 
They supersede every other kind for the waist- 
coat pocket, and are of larger and all sizes, 
with increasing powers adoolingie: 


London Globe. 





IMPROVEMENT IN Spy Guiasses.—The Lon- 
don + er in speaking of works of art in the 
great Exhibition, mention a newly invented 
very small powerful waistcoat pocket glass, 
the size of a walnut, by which a person can be 
seen and known one and a half miles distant. 





Boston (says the late pamphlet on her con- 
dition) is wedded to more than 1,000 miles of 
railway in Massachusetts, more than 1,800-in 
the five other States of New England, and 650 


more in New York.” Her investmentsin them 
exceed fifty millions of dollars! - 





A Catholic priest, one hundred and ten years 


From the Watchman and Wesleyan Advertiser, 
(London.) 
FATHER GAVAZZ1I. 

If not the first orator in England, certainly 
an orator of the first class, second to none in 
popularity, and, we venture to say, inferior to 
none in eloquence, is, Alessandro Gavazzi, a 
foreigner speaking a foreign language. The 
fact is extraordinory, to say the least, and ought 
to be instructive. A brief sketch of his career, 
gathered from various sources, may not be un- 
acceptable to our readers. 

He is a native of Bologna, where his father 
sustained the office of Judge, besides being Pro- 
fessor of Law in the University, and at some 
time he was also Peace Magistrate at.Forli, 
capital of the Legation of that name, and was 
one of the chief Advocates for the Papal States. 
His paternal grandfather was Proconsul of 
Bologna, and his maternal grandfather Presi- 
dent of the Court of Appeal in the same city. 
The latter was so remarkable for integrity as 
to justify the epitaph which may still be read 
upon the his tomhb—Uomo giusto (a just man.) 
He is not, therefore, to be confounded with up- 
start democrats, men who rise from dregs to 
scum in times of social-ebullition. When only 
sixteen years of age, he presented himself as 
postulant for addmission into the order of Bar- 
nabites, or Clerks Regular of St. Paul, one of 
the most respectable of the monastic fraterni- 
ties, whose members are chiefly devoted to lit- 
erary and scholastic labors, and to “Missions,” 
or itinerant preaching. His earlier education 
had, of course, been such as became his rank. 
and during his novitiate, the institute on which 
he entered assured him the means of intellect- 
ual culture, and so well did he use his oppor- 
tunity, that when only twenty years of age he 
was thought worthy to be made Professor of 
rhetoric and belles lettres in the College of Cara- 
vazzio, at Naples. While occupying that chair, 
he cultivated those peculiar powers which, even 
then, gave him entire ascendency over a body 
of youth scarcely junior to himself, with an 
energy that raised him at once above his equals 
in age and office, and prepared him to be what 
his countrymen now call him—The Voice of 
Italy. 

[Father Gayazzi’s liberal opinions in politics 
subjected him to imprisonment more than once 
during the Pontificate of Gregory XVI, and on 
one occasion he remained in confinement for 
twelve months. 
ure of the church by denouncing the vices of 


the clergy. On the accession of Pius 1X, he 


but soon fell into disesteem with the new Pope, 
in consequence of his liberal opinions in church 
and state, and was thrown into prison the third 
time.] 


croachments of the Austrains on the Peninsula. 


rages which marked their course, the horror, 
the indignation, the madness. to which this 
aroused the people of Italy. The main facts 
are too recent not to be remembered, and it is 
enough to say that when the Austrains had 
perpetrated a massacre at Padua, Gavazzi was 
chosen to deliver an oration after a mass for 
the souls of the murdered, and that on this oc- 


the Pope and Cardinals, by his freedom of 
speech in regard to Austria. The sympathies 
of the liberal, “the benevolent Pope,” were not 
with his immediate subjects, but with their 
butcher, the Austrian; and instead of laying 
up the name of Gavazzi for promotion to the 
Cardinalate, he sent him to prison, monasteries 
being frequently appropriated to this natural 


chin house of correction (shall we call it?) at 
Genzano. 
While he was under penance there, for the 


ing to speak evil of the slayers of his brethren, 
the flight of Louis Philippe, the absconsion of 
the old Emperor of Austria, and the astound- 
ing events of those months of revolution, were 
responded to by similar revolutions within the 
Alps. The Pope, hoping to save himself for 
better opportunity, still feigned liberalism, even 
suffered himself to authorize levies throughout 
the Roman territory, and gave all the necessa- 
ry orders for the march of an army northward 
to unite with the insurgents of Milan and 
Venice for the overthrow of Austrian power in 
Italy, and the establishment of independence. 
Gayazzi was once more at liberty. While 
others mounted the tri-colored cockade, he 
made a tri-colored cross, put it on his black 
robe, over the breast; with that sign of a cru- 
sade against the enemies of Italy, he walked 
the streets of Rome; and, while the colors pro- 
voked the rage of the priesthood, the form of 
the voluntary declaration protected him from 
their violence. 

The so-called Pontifical army being raised, 
Gavazzi was chosen to be Chaplain-General, 
and in that character once more stood before 
the Pope, to receive his blessing. Again the 
Pope smiled, again he applauded the man whom 
he had so lately silenced and imprisoned, gave 
him his perfidious blessing, and, with it, a 
formal sanction to preside over all the chap- 
lains of the new-recruited army. Of that army, 
Gavazzi was the ruling spirit. The rude 
soldiers gathered around him on the field, and 
wept or maddened as he discoursed to them on 
the woes of Italy, or declaimed on the enormi- 
ties of that tottering despotism against which 
they were in arms. When the troops entered 
a town, with this chief ecclesiastic at their 
head, the people would unyoke the horses from 
his carriage, and take him to some great church, 
or to some public square, that his voice might 
console, encourage, or instruct them. At his 
bidding, the rich brought forth their wealth, 
the poor gave out of their poverty. Gold. 
jewels, money, provisions, horses, were brought 
to recruit the army, and the able-bodied came 
to him for his blessing, that they might give 
themselves to this crusade against the Teuton 
and the Croat. Their enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. His bodily strength, his mental energy, 
his inimitable eloquence, rose with each incite- 
ment. His tall figure commanded the rever- 
ence of every spectator ; and his piercing voice, 
when once heard, amidst the confusion of the 
wildest crowd commanded silence, and insured 
obedience. 

But at Bologna, his native town, Gavazzi and 
his cause encountered a sudden and deplorable 
reverse. The King of Naples had. perforce, 
sent 18,000 men to the war of independence, as 
it seemed ; but, like the Pope, and in conjune- 
tion with the Pope, he merely sent them as a 
blind to provide the retreat of the Austrians 
with something like a reason, and to divert, 
rather than help, the patriotism of the people. 
The officers, in heart opposed to the whole 
movement, went reluctantly. The men were 
too degraded to haye heart in an enterprise so 
noble. An order came from his Neapolitan 
Majesty to recall the troops, and they. willing 
to escupe from fight, made no question, but, as 
of course, prepared themselves to return. Ga- 
vazzi rushed into the camp, demanded a hear- 
ing, and got it. The men were riveted, and 
began to feel that, after all, they were Italians. 
The officers fought against conviction, grasped 
their swords, and gnashed their teeth. A 
murmur of threatening ran from mouth to 
mouth, cries of disapprobation and of menace 
forbade the orator to dispute the orders of the 
King. But Gavazzi persevered, raising his voice 
higher than theirs, ising them to hear a few 
more sentences of that speech which never be- 
fore had been met with hostile clamor. The 
army, following their officers, gave a shout that 
drowned his voice, and he could but utter one 
shrill and bitter cry of anguish, and withdraw. 
At that moment it must have been the Provi- 
dence of God that saved him. He did not fall 
by sword or bullet, but was permitted to leave 
the camp of Naples, and returned weeping to 
his Roman brethren, whose hopes of independ- 
ence were now cut off ata stroke, and the pros- 
pect of that bondage which has again befallen 
them opened sadly in their view. Gavazzi was 
that day preserved to come over to this free, 
yet imperilled, country, and here employ his 
talent for even a higher purpose—for warning 
us against the consequences, the inevitable con- 
sequences, of allowing civil patronage and hier- 
archical establishment to the Papacy ; of pan- 
dering to our ancient enemy, and the common 
foe of civilization, humanity, and true religion, 
in every land. f : 

It were to be wished that Gavazzi would him- 
self deseribe the scenes on which he afterwards 
appeared in Padua and in Venice. We should 
Tike to hear him tell of what he witnessed in 
sacrifices for liberty which can only be de- 

anded in such dreadful exigencies. But 
Ponice fell. Radetzky entered a conqueror. 
The orator of the crusade against his master 
had already left, in order to serve the same 
cause in the Peninsula, and returned to Rome. 





of age, preached at Dayton, Ohio, a few days 
since, ¥ 


He also incurred the displeas- | 


was released from his second imprisonment; | 


We have not space to recapitulate the en- | 


their enormities in Lombardo-Venetia, the out- | 


casion he made himself increasingly hateful to | 


use, first at Polveriera, and then in the Capu- | 


delinquency of loving his country and for dar- | 


the chivalry of the French, that spared or saved 
him there, after the entrance of the Galli, 
eagles. He found refuge in the American Con- 
sulate, which was surrounded for some days hy 
the infamous police, who do alike the work ¢¢ 
the civil Government and of the Inquisition 
which in reality are one; but by favor of the 
Providence which sent him to plead with y, 
against even the last remains of that infatu,. 
tion which so long blinded us to the true char. 
acter of Popery, he was once more preserved 
and left the city. . 


FARM NEAR WASHINGTON FoR SALE 

HE subscriber offers for sale 6 

five miles from Washington, in Prince Georg 
Marylaud. I+ coutains 178 | 2 acres above 30, P 
fine xlluvial meadow, producing at pre Apes 
of hay to the acre, but whien under i 
would prodnce at least two tons ay se Is in the W 
lugtou market at from $15 to $20 per ton. About fo Ne _ 


of the place isa marsh covered with sey: ral feet in thiet : 
: eet In thick. 


hie Farm, Situated anons 
Be P county 
f which isa 
sentaten anda} alt 

a halt 
mproved cuitivay; n 


ness of black earth. the result of decayed Vegetation, wh} 

properly composted, is a source frum which the eiane —_ 
be enriched a! «reasonable cost A rout 60 p wh _ may 
Jand—growth principally oak and chestnut The Pee 


cept the meadow, is un tulating, and has wiany pretty re 
| for bnilding There are 3, any eprings of exceilent oe Aa 
the place, and it is noted for rts healthinluesa The I - 
the greater part is a sandy loam, noderlaid by clay ‘ * a 
places, clay predominating. About 75 acres Conld he ¢ ‘onan 
into small gardening farms giving nearly an eqna! an a 
of wood and arable land toeach. These is an urcharg <p 
peach trees and 60 apple trees onthe place, al! bearing: ; sy 
about 200 apple trees, ready tor grafting. "It is well f maa 
I he buildings are—a log house of four roome, Vitha fr . 
addition of three rooms, a meat house of sun dried eh 
log-kitchen separate trom the dwelling, acoro h vaste a He 
catriage house, &e There is a stream of water rm sta 
through the place, with sufficient Water and fal) fur; om 5 
mill Price — $40 per acre. Leraug— one third ie ag 
long credit for the residue ifdevired. Address " 

Oct. 23 MAKTIN BUELL, Washington. D. 0 

OFFICE FOR PATENTS, W ISHINGTON, D, ¢ 
"JT C. ROBBINS, Solicitor of P. ' 

© necessary Drawings and Pape ‘ ice 

} eats and secon all de he coon ato ; * 
| fession at the Patent Oftice. He can be eohbaited on at 

questions relating to the patent jawa and dk cisions 1th 
United States or Kurope. He will procure re ~s , 
Tej-cted applications for patents, prepare bewintas _— 
obtain patents in ail cases where there is any n olin an 
sons af a distance, desirous ot having examinations shape 
the Patent Office, prior to making apf lication for a sate ;. 
may Jorward («ost paid, enelosing a fee of five dol'a aan 
clear statement of their case. when i umediete ettenhionetn 
be given to it, and all the inform«tion that could be obtained 
bya Visit of the appiicant in person, relating to the nov ity 
| of their invention and the Teqtisite steps to be take. ts 
| obtain a patent therefor (should it prove to be new ) will t : 
| promptly forwarJed to them by mail — 
All letters 09 basiness mua* be post paid, aod enclose ; 
| Suitable fee where a wri’ten opinion is requir d _ 
| (¢F Oflice on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission 
L «llaworth ard tion. Kduiund Burke, late ( 
| of Patents, and to those fur whom he has 
ness during the past seven years 
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utents, will prepare tho 


Rin the 





to Hon. H 
OMMUeRStON Erg 
transasted buej 
et 23 
CALIFORNIA GOULD SEPARATOR, 

r HE undersigned, having detected the fallacy o! stien 
: tific writers ia their tneory of centrifugel foree in whirl 
| ing fluide, has combined the centripetal power of the hase 
ofa whirlpo 1, with a very simple mechanical arrange inent 
which for the first time gives to the world a machine which 
Separates in the most perfect manner. and with great rapi i. 
oe all the goid from crushed quartz or fr. m heavy 

Come to the Cali‘ornia Steamship office, 25 
street, New York. and see und juc irs 
| dress, (Sept 6) 


“sgh Conrtiand 
ge tor yourselves, or ad- 
ARNOLD BUFFU ui, Patentee 


SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS, 

AM still engaged in the prosecution of claima against the 
Government. Such of the soldiers of the Mexican war 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to b yunty Jard, and had 
' them suspended or rejected, or who have not applied, will do 

weil to open a correspondence with me, as Ll ean obraiz th 
land in @ most every instance. There are about 15 (0 
ciaims on fi'e in the Pengion Office, nearly every one of which 
| can have allowed if antucrized to act tur the claimant “A 
word to the wise is sufficient.” Oo 

ics Suspended claime under act of September 28. 1979 
also successfully proseouted, and no fee will be charged in 
any case unless land is proenred. Address _ 

Sept 25. A.M. GANGEWER, Washington, B.¢ 
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SUMPTER’S OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 
SHALL have in store by the Ist of January, 1859, an 
other supply of Osage Orange Seed, prooured from the 

Same source, and warranted equal in every reepect to tht 
| sold by me last spring, and which gave such universal eat 
isfaction. 
| Avery large proportion of the Osage Orange Seed brought 
to this country doring the past five years had been vitally 
| injured by the prosess employed in separating it trom the 
fruit and oy the slovenly manner im which ic had been dried 
| and prepared for market. Thus, through ignorance or fraud 
; the consumer has been subjected to vexatious disappcint- 
ment and pecuniary loss, and the honest dealer imposed upon 
| with an utterly worthless article, until both have well nigh 
| lost confidence in all the seed offered na 
| In view of this, Mr. James Sumpter, an enterprising and 
intelligent farmer of this vicinity, for severa) years largely 
engsged in the hedging business, and who had suffered great 
loss of tine and money from the use of impure seed, went 
out to Texas in the fail of '850, and obtained some sixty 
bushels of seed a part ofgvhich he planted, the balance be- 
ing my stock of last season; and in every instance, so 
heard from, it has vegetated with entire success, 

The article which | now advertise ig being gathered un 
der the suvervision of Mr. Sumpter, or his resporsible 
agents, and purchase's whu may )avor me with their orders 
can confidently rely upon obtaining seed that is fresh, care 
fully selected from last year’s crup of a} ples, and so enred 

as to retain i's vitality unimpsired 
| oo Full directions for cultnre,a ¢., 8ecom pany each parce} 
80 
ics~ Samples can be sent by mail when desired. 
SUMPTER’S OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS. 

Having made arrangements w th Mr Sumpter for the eale 
; of plants from his extensive nurseries, | am prepared to con 
| tract for any number of Osage Orange Spronts, tu be deliv 
ered early intne spring. The plants are one year old, ina 
thrifty condition, and will be securely packed ior trat sport 
ation to any part of the Union 

Price, $6 per thousand, without extra charge for packages, 
or for drayage at Cincinnati. 7 

Full ivformation as to the time of planting, the mode of 
cultivstion, the quantity of seed or number of planta requi 
red fur a given length of hedge, &c , wil be furnished by 
addressing Kk. B. HINMAN, 

Wholesale Druggist, and Ageut for the sale of 
Landreth’s Garden Seeds, Cincinnati, O 


GAZETTE OF TUE UNION AND GOLDEN 
RULE, 
A PAPER for Odd Feilows und their Fumilies. — This 
old established Family Paper. on the lat of Javuary 
enters its SIXTEENTH VOLUME, and will be found 
upon examination by the fraternity, t» be peculiarls adapted 
to their wants, and 2 most welcome vi iter at the fireside 

it is publisheu weekly at— 

Two dollars per annum. in advance 
Six dollars for four copies 

Twelve doliars for nine copies. 
titteen dollars tor twenty copies. 

It contains the Pr ceedings of the Grand Lodge of the 
United States and the State Grand | odges and Encamp- 
mente, Institution of new Lodg:s, Addresses aceounts of 
Celebrations, Editorials upon Odd Fellowship, aud every 
thing that can inte rest'the Urder. 

Fer binding it is admirab!y adapted, and makes vearly a 
volume of over 8.0 large pages. Aside from the Ovid 
Fellowship department, it oontains choire Tales, Poetry, 
Notes of Travel—and, in short. all the variety that gues to 
make up 2 first class Family Paper 

For years the Gazelle and Golden Rule has enjoyed thie 
highest confidence of the Order, and its publishers feel w 
sured that there is not a bro her, no matter whar hie rank 
in the Oruwer, who will not, from reading the Golden Rule 
learn to appresiate ctill more our gicrious Fraternity, and be 
better able to extend its broad mantle over others 

Address CRAMPTON & CLARKE, 

Nov. 27~3t 44 Ann street, New York 


icy” Editors copyi: g the above will be enti:led to an ex- 
chanze 


far as 


Nov. 27—eo 





MARLBORW’ HOTEL. 
EMPERANCE HOUSE. JENKS § 
229 Washington street, Boston. S 
March 20—ly@ 3 
WANTED, 

OC AL and travelling Agents to canvass for a Fire and a 

Life lusurance Companies throughont the different 

towns and counties of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Iilisis 
Address post paid, Box No. 902, Cincinnati. Nov. 27—3t 


PARKS, No. 
W. JENKS. 
A. PARKS 





TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 
MERICAN GIF L BOOKS FOR 1252.—To Clergymen, 
Postmasters, Teachers of Sabbath Schools, Book Agente, 
Students, and Heads of Families. 

Sears’ American Pietorial Book Establishment removed 

to 181 William Street, (near Spruce.) New York. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 

The subscriber publishes a large nomberof most valuable 
books. very popular, and of such a moral and religious iuflu- 
ence, that while good men may safely ergage in their civcn- 
lation, they will confer a pudjic benefit, and receive a fui7 
compensation tor their labor. 

ic To voung men of enterprise and tact, this business 
offers an opportunity for profitable employment seldom to be 
met with. There is not a tewn in the Union where a right 
honest and well disposed person can fail selling from 5 to 
200 volumes, according to the population. 

JUST PUBLISHED 

“ Pictorial Description of China and Indiu,” 600 pages, 
and “ Thriiling Incidents of the Wars of the United States,” 
600 pages. Retail price. $2.5" per vol. 

Our poblicatioos are too numerous to be described in an 
alvertisqnent. - 

icy Any person wishing to embark in the enterprise, wil! 
rick little by sending to the Publisher $25, for which he 
will receive sample copier of the various works, (at whole- 
sale prices,) carefully bexed, insured, and directed, affording 
a very liberal per centage to the Agent for bistrouble With 
these, he wi!l soon be able to ascertain the most saleable, 
and to order accordingly. ’ 

OF Persons wishing to engage in their sale, will receive 
promptly, by mail, a Circular containing full particulars, 
with “Directions to Persons disposed to uct as Agents,” to- 
gether witu the terms on which they will be furnished, by 
addressing the subscriber, post paid, 

OBERT SEARS, Publisher, _ 
181 Wiilium Street, New York. 





To Publishers of Newspapers throughout the United 
Nates : 

Newspapers copying this advertisement, as above, without 
any altera'ion or abridgment, (inc’uding this notier,) and 
giving it six in-ide insertions, shall receive a copy 0! any 
one of our $250 or $3 works, (subject to their order.) b¥ 
sending one or more papers marked * Se+rs’s family Visiter, 
New York. Sep. 4—6t 





FRANK MILLER’S LEATHER PRESERVATIVE 
AND 
WATER-PROOF OIL BLACKING, 
For Boots, Shoes, Harness, Carriage Tops, §. 
HIS BLACKING is not designed to produce a polish, 
out to render leather soft, pliable, water proof, and 
much more.durable. 
It may be had at the manufacturer’s wholesale price: 
New Vork—Grannis & Stewart, 96 Maiden Lane. 
Albany, N Y.—Archibaid McClure. 
Rochester, N. Y —Sage & Pancost. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Pratt & Co , ‘Terrace street. 
Philadeiphia—T. W. Dyott & Son, 132 N. 20 street. 
Pittsbarg, Pa.—MeCurdy & Loomis. 
Boston, Mass.—Alexander Strong, 32 Central street. 
Bangor, Me —George W. Emerson, 4 Smith’s Bloek. 
Cleveland, O.— Seaman & Smith. 
Cincinnati, O —Rebbins & Pomroy, 27 Pearl street. 
Montreal, C. W.—Brown & Childs 
Toronto, C. W.—Brown & Childs. 
And in the cities and principal towns generally throagh- 
out the Northern and Western States of the Union. 
Aug 21 








LARD OLL. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finestquality 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, ean always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and execnted for eo 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the Westindies 





It was not the humanity of the Cardinals, nor 


and Canadas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Ot] Manufacturer 
Jan.20, | 83 Waterstreet, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0, 
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